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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 
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Installation of Max A. Kapp at Rochester 


On Sunday afternoon, Nov. 6, Rev. 
Max A. Kapp was installed as the ninth 
minister of the First Universalist Church 
of Rochester, N. Y. Those who preceded 
him in the service of the church were the 
following: Dr. George Washington Mont- 
gomery, 1845-1854; Dr. James Harvey 
Tuttle, 1854-1860; Dr. Asa Saxe, 1860- 
1895; Rev. L. H. Squires, 1895-1898; Dr. 
Isaac Philip Coddington, 1898-1905; Dr. 


Arthur Wilder Grose, 1905-1918; Dr. Wil- — 


liam Wallace Rose, 1919-1928; Dr. Charles 
Clare Blauvelt, 1928-1938. Thus we see 
that in a period of ninety-three years the 
average length of the pastorate in Roches- 
ter has been a little over eleven and six- 
tenths years. 

After a beautiful organ recital by Tom 
Grierson, organist, the service began with 
the processional hymn, “‘A Mighty Fortress 
is Our God.” John Brush, a business man 
of Rochester and formerly a popular Uni- 
versalist minister, gave the invocation, 
Rev. Nelson Lobdell of Victor read the 
Scriptures and Dr. Cummins, General 
Superintendent, preached the sermon. 

The chairman of the board of trustees 
of the church, L. B. Cartright, led the 
congregation in the Act of Installation, 
saying: 


“Sir: We desire to install you as the 
settled minister of this church. We would 
have you dwell among us preaching the 
word of truth in freedom and love; rebuk- 
ing evil and maintaining righteousness; 
ministering to us alike in our joys and in 
our sorrows; setting forth no less by your 
example than by your precept the Christian 
way of life. I now ask you, my fellow- 
worshipers, to rise and say with me: 

“We, the congregation of the First Uni- 
versalist Church in Rochester, do hereby 
install you as minister of this church. On 
our part we solemnly pledge ourselves, so 
far as in us lieth, to walk with you in the 
unity of spirit, in the bond of peace, and 
in all the ways of God, known or to be made 
known unto us.” 


After the reply by the minister, prayer 
was offered by Rev. David Rhys Williams, 
First Unitarian Church of Rochester. The 
prayer, which made a profound impres- 
sion, follows: 


O Thou who art the Redemptive Power of 
this universe, through whom the life of 
human society is continually being re- 
newed and purified, 

Who raiseth up prophets and saviors for 
Thy people in every age and genera- 
tion, 

We invoke Thy divine blessing on this Thy 
servant today, who offers himself as an 
instrument of Thy Holy Purpose. 

Touch Thou his lips with the eloquence of 
sincere speech, 

Inflame his soul with a passion for truth 
and righteousness, 


Grant unto him sufficient wisdom to inter- 
pret correctly the signs of the times, 

Inspire him with insight to see into the 
deep needs of the human spirit. 

May he walk in and out among us, as a 
friend to the friendless, as a shepherd to 
the lost and the wayward, as a physician 
to the spiritually sick, as an undiscour- 
aged herald of good tidings to the hope- 
less and despairing, as a gentle critic to 
the presumptive and the cynical, as a 
tactful guest in the house of joy, anxious 
to prolong the celebration of life’s more 
festal occasions. 

And in view of the wild, terrifying, elemen- 
tal forces now at loose in the world, 
playing havoc with the cultural gains of 
centuries, 

May this, Thy servant, strive the more to 
fulfill the ideal of the prophet who, with 
such a time as ours in mind, once said, 
“Behold, it shall come to pass in that day 
that a man shall be as a hiding place 
from the wind, and a covert from the 
tempest; as streams of water in a dry 
place, as the shadow of a great rock in a. 
weary land.” 

And now may we who are privileged to par- 
ticipate in this service of installation be 
reminded of our own solemn vows when: 
we took up our sacred calling, namely, to 
follow in the way of him who came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and if need should arise, to become as 
the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness. 

May the Divine Spirit, the peace that 
cometh from understanding, and the 
courage that cometh from consecration, 
rest and abide upon us, one and all, 
now and forever. Amen. 


Rev. Thomas Wearing, dean of the Col- 
gate-Rochester Divinity School, gave the 
charge to the minister, Rev. Clifford R. 
Stetson, former missionary in Japan, now 
of Middleport, N. Y., gave the right hand 
of fellowship for the New York Fellowship 
Committee. Dean John Murray Atwood 
charged the congregation and Rev. Whit- 
ney S. K. Yeaple, D. D., president of the 
Rochester Federation of Churches, ex- 
tended the welcome of the community. 
Mr. Kapp pronounced the benediction. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kapp received immediately 
after the service in the parlors of the 
church, and were greeted by large numbers. 
Mrs. Irving Walker, former president of 
the W. N. M. A., and a loyal member of 
this church, acted as chairman of the In- 
stallation Committee. The arrangements 
were perfect. 

Dean John Murray Atwood, who at- — 
tended the morning service of this church, 
has written the Leader an enthusiastic ac- 
count of the numbers, the spirit, the beauty 
of the service and the powerful sermon of 
the new minister. 
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THE ICE MAN IS DEAD 


E has been coming up to the third floor back in 
Boston ever since we have been there, and be- 
fore that to the fourth floor back in the other 

building, only over there he had to climb the stairs 
with a twenty-five cent chunk of ice on his back. 

He was an amazing man with the tongs and he 
had an accurate eye. It was seldom that he had to 
turn the chunk that he set down so carefully in our 
chest. 

He was not a talkative ice man, nor a belligerent 
ice man. He was just a medium-sized fellow, with 
rather pale complexion, who came and went without 
saying a word unless spoken to, but who held up his 
own in a friendly way in talk on the zero or 90 degree 
weather, or reference to the way things were going 
with everybody. 

As the writer is usually out early in the morning, 
he often saw the ice wagon among many others, and 
always as it went by he had a wave of the hand. The 
ice man was rather inarticulate, but friendly. His 
pride was in getting through no matter what the 
weather, in being on time, in never missing a card, 
and in doing the right thing. It was not his own com- 
pany that he served, it was a huge corporation, but 
somehow he made one feel as if he had respect for the 
thing he was doing and a desire to do his best. 

We do not have the ice man come very often, as 
we are away half the time, and the ice lasts a week 
when we buy it. So when a stranger appeared with 
the ice a few days ago we asked him where was the 
regular fellow. ‘‘He’s dead,” was the answer. ‘He 
was buried Friday.” “What was the matter?’ we 
continued. ‘Tumor of the brain,” said the successor. 
“He was on the wagon until two or three days before 
he was operated on, but he had been having terrible 
headaches.” “Any family?” ‘Wife and five chil- 
dren.”’ “How old are they?” “Youngest child two 
years, oldest twelve or fourteen.”’ ‘‘What did the 
doctors say about it?” ‘Said that if he had come out 
of the operation, he would have had to sit in a chair 
always.” 

Thus unrolled before us a chapter from the short 
and simple annals of the poor. On the wagon almost 
to the end, a wife and five children to support, stag- 
gering up long stairs with the load, driving the truck 
along icy streets, in fiery heat, in fog so dense one could 
hardly see, or in the rare and perfect days of June 
—and at forty better that he die than live.. An epic, 
but we did not even know the name of the central 
figure. All that would have come up to our “higher 
level” if we had not asked questions would have been 
“The ice man is dead.” 

Yes, lords and ladies of our “upper level,” our 


ice man istdead, and’many an ice man has died in 
much the same way. We did not know, their names. 
We never dreamed of their struggles. We never 
realized that the youngest in some of these families 
was only two years old and the oldest twelve or four- 
teen. These ice men were just raw material for the 
cartoonists and dumb pack-animals for us. But when 
the doctor opens the skull to see why this and that 
symptom had brought one of these men down at last 
from ‘‘the wagon,”’ and we discover what he had been 
standing up under and what an effort he had been put- 
ting forth, we take off our hat to a hero. Our gesture 
will not do anything for him, but it may dedicate us to 
better understanding of all the bearers of our burdens, 
finer sympathy with them in their problems and needs, 
and wiser, braver, service of the common life. 
* * 


LAYMEN SPEAKING 


HE laymen’s banquet at Worcester, Mass., em- 
phasizes the new movement in the Universalist 
and Unitarian Churches, not only to induce 

laymen to take more responsibility in religious work, 
but to induce ministers to find out what laymen really 
think about what the church is doing. 

In “‘Laymen Speaking,” by Morlan, which we re- 
viewed sometime ago, there is both sense and nonsense 
in what the laymen say, as there is in what ministers 
as a whole say week after week. Senator Nye, a lay- 
man, says that “‘the church has been developing into a 
more influential institution in the cause of peace,” 
but it might be more explicit and ‘direct its energies 
specifically to legislative proposals.”” Roger Babson 
says, as he has often said, that “the church is the most 
inefficiently operated of any industry in the world. 

. Religious education is twenty-five or fifty years 
behind other education. No factory or other in- 
dustry could survive if operated only a few hours a 
week or if carried on in such a slipshod and indifferent 
way. . . . Business men are not interested in theol- 
ogy or denominational fights... . Let preachers 
cease preaching sermons wholly on Bible texts but 
rather base them on sound economic teachings. .. . 
Help labor organize under religious teachers.” 

John L. Lewis said the churches should help the 
C. I. O. A lawyer layman said that religious concepts 
are based upon as many different things as legal 
concepts, and that a preacher should go into questions 
of labor, capital, government, tradition, everything. 
He should study logic and present his views in a more 
orderly way, go straight to his conclusion and not get 
off into so many side roads. This lawyer’s wife disa- 
greed with her husband and said that ministers should 
not make specific applications in social and governmen- 
tal discussions, but stick to ideals. 
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A business executive said that ministers should 
use more illustrations and less philosophy, talk more 
about what they know and less about what they think. 
Asked if he thought it right for ministers to talk about 
business and government, this man said: “Yes, as 
long as it is expedient. So long as they don’t do it to 
be cocky, it’s all right. However, I don’t think it is 
right for the minister to single out the business of any 
one individual in the church and attack it.” 

Hamilton Holt, a layman who is a college presi- 
dent, said that everything about a preacher is second- 
ary to sincerity. Doctor Peet, a dentist, said laymen 
should not quit the church because there are hypocrites 
init. Ifa dentist had to quit for that reason he would 
be out of dentistry. This dentist held that preaching 
should be about life experiences, not hell fire, to lift 
people out of gloom, to be a matter of service. 

A layman who is a jailer said: “TI like any sermon 
if it is not conducted too dog-gone long.”’ 

A nurse in charge of an institution for unmarried 
mothers said that if churches were not so commer- 
cialized they could do a lot of good. They could en- 
courage birth control and contraceptive information, 
instead of telling children that they will go to hell. 
The church could have legislation enacted to abolish 
the stigma of illegitimacy. “How can a child be ille- 
gitimate?” she asked. “It is born with both a father 
and mother. There is no such thing as an illegitimate 
child. It is the most horrible and shameful thing for 
civilized society to have the stigma of illegitimacy. 
.... The poor baby has nothing to do with the 
matter.” She declared that the unmarried mothers 
in her institution were not bad girls. They have had 
little, seen other girls having more in life, know noth- 
ing about how babies come, and so land there. The 
church ought to be more tolerant and helpful in all 
such situations. 

An organist layman declared that a great sermon 
is a creative effort on a level with a fine essay or lecture, 
and that the minister ought to be as free to preach one 
of Fosdick’s or Phillips Brooks’s sermons as an or- 
ganist is to play compositions he did not write. ‘‘Do 
we not expect too much of our ministers?” he asked. 

A distinguished university scholar said he could 
tell ministers and priests, no matter how long they had 
been out of the profession. They made him un- 
comfortable. Unless they got honor or something that 
would flatter their vanity, they would not do any- 
thing. 

Another layman acknowledged he had got great 
good from sermons, but he had stopped going to church 
because his minister had taken to shouting. 

So it went. Sermons dealt too much with the 
past or they did not go back often enough to the Bible, 
they were too intellectual or they “dripped with 
sentimentality,” they applied religion to present day 
problems or they failed to apply it, sermons never 
contained anything new or they dealt too exclusively 
with the novel. 

Reading some of the chapters in “Laymen 
Speaking’’ one forgives the ministers who do as they 
think best and never seek advice. 

But the fact remains that the efforts now being 
made to induce laymen to co-operate in all forms of 
church work are full of promise. 


When the layman says that we ought to present 
our ideas in a more orderly way, he says something 
important. When he declares that we ought to in- 
form ourselves about matters that we discuss he 
strikes at the root of the trouble with the social gospel. 

We can disregard the comments of the people 
who hate the church except as we try to see why they 
hate it, and of the people who have not been inside a 
church for ten:years except to see why that is so too. 
But in the Universalist Church there are many in- 
telligent, devoted laymen and laywomen. 

We must find ways to make them more vocal. 
And from those that we consider rather ignorant we 
can profit considerably by asking ourselves why they 
are so ignorant. Perhaps we could do some useful 
work in adult education through a course on “The 
Ideals, Objectives and Techniques of a Modern 
Church.” 


* * 


A RESOLUTION 


NIVERSALISTS, assembled at the Boston City 
Club November 14 to honor Doctor Cummins 
and Doctor Ratcliff, turned from their own 

affairs to express sympathy for persecuted German 
Jews and condemnation of the Nazi government for 
the renewed violent outbreak of anti-Semitism in 
Germany. The resolution, which was passed unani- 
mously, follows: 

Whereas, our Jewish brethren in Germany have suf- 
fered unmerited persecution at the hands of the Nazi 
dictatorship since its rise to power and, whereas, inno- 
cent Jews have in recent days again suffered barbaric 
treatment beyond all precedent in modern history, be 
it resolved that we here express our deep sympathy with 
all Jews everywhere. We know the Jews to be children 
of our common Father God. Therefore be it further 
resolved that we unreservedly condemn the murderous 
persecution which German Jews now suffer under their 
Nazi rulers, and we call upon our fellow Christians of 
every denomination to join in protest against this out- 
rage against a worthy portion of humanity. 


Resolutions of this kind are not usually intro- 
duced at social functions. The unique and terrible 
nature of the latest German barbarism, however, called 
for such unusual action. We consider the Univer- 
salists who gathered in Boston to be representative of 
our entire fellowship, and so we pass on the text of 
the resolution to our readers, confident that they too 
will denounce Jewish persecution whenever and wher- 
ever it occurs or is likely to occur. We cannot help 
the stricken German Jews. But we can see to it that 
anti-Semitism does not gain a foothold in our own land. 

* * 
THREE BASIC FUNCTIONS OF LIBERAL 
CHURCHES 


HERE are three basic functions of liberal churches, 
according to the Unitarian Laymen’s League: 
(1) A Sanctuary for the Mood of Worship. 
(2) A School of Religious Education. (8) An Ethical 
Influence in and Critic of the Social Order. 
But which is most basic? Or which do our lib- 
eral people consider most important? 
The League has sent out a questionnaire and asked 
church members to vote. Those answering rate each 
function on a scale of one to one hundred percent. 
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In tabulating returns the League is classifying the 
answers. We see how trustees, ministers, young 


people, women, laymen, vote, whether Oklahoma differs 


from New York. 

A preliminary report says: 

“It is noteworthy that with opinions ranging 
from 0 to 100 on all three functions, the average shows 
practically an equal rating for each function. Ex- 
tremes were recorded by tabulating the number who 
rated a function as 20 or less and those rating a func- 
tion as 50 or more. Function No. 1 was rated by 
forty-seven as below 20 while thirty-four rated it as 
above 50. Function No. 2 was rated by thirty-seven 
as below 20 and by thirty-six as above 50. Function 
No. 3 was rated by forty-five as below 20 while forty- 
one persons rated it above 50. 

“Those who believe that ministers are more 
social-minded than the laity will be interested to dis- 
cover that the twenty-two ministers whose ratings 
were recorded showed a lower average rating for Func- 
tion 3 than did the twenty-two lay individuals who 
sent in their vote. 

* * 


POLICIES AND PITFALLS 


HE Universalist fellowship has some four hundred 
churches, made up of men and women com- 
mitted to free and democratic expression of the 

good life. Some of these people are interested pri- 
marily in personal goodness. Others are concerned 
with social righteousness. Still others give most of 
their time and energy to educating the young in the 
values of religion. All of them are interested in all 
of these phases of our common faith to some degree. 
Serving these local groups, we have a General Super- 
intendent who stands foursquare for religious liberalism 
in every department of life. We have also a General 
Secretary who has given much fruitful thought to the 
knotty problems of local church program planning. 
Working with these leaders we have a Council of 
Executives made up of leaders of our departmental 
activities. Working with and for all of the churches, 
organizations, and leaders, we have a church press. 
Throughout this religious fellowship there now runs a 
strong tide of courage and hope. We have discovered 
again amid all of the diversities of our free fellowship 
that we are one fellowship. We have rediscovered the 
precious value and the immediate need of religious 
liberalism in our present world. And so we have 
sloughed off the old inferiority complex that cursed 
not only us but many other small minority groups 
in the days of “bigger and better things.” 

What is needed now to make the most of this 
healthy morale is study, thorough study, and con- 
tinued study of our problems and possibilities; co- 
operation, careful co-operation, and continued co- 
operation of all our people; and action, unhurried ac- 
tion, deliberate and sustained action, of all our people 
to fulfill our function. 

This all means that every church and church 
member will have to back up the Superintendent in his 
call to courageous religious liberalism. It means 
that the General Secretary, the Council of Executives 
and the church press will have to get behind and push. 
It means that every church member and church, the 


General Superintendent and the Council of Execu- 
tives must back up the General Secretary in his work 
for local church program planning. It means that 
we must all work together in all things all of the time, 
and we must do so democratically. 

There are some pitfalls on this road. 

1. A call for denominational loyalty does not 
mean throwing overboard all the high values of co- 
operative effort and the sense of brotherhood that 
has grown up among all churches in the last. half- 
century and especially in the last twenty-five years. 
We have been leaders in these movements, and have 
enunciated principles on which churches can come to- 
gether. We must be careful that in stating one truth 
we do not convey the impression that we have forsaken 
another truth. The Universalist Church of the 
twentieth century will never turn back to the policies 
or practices of the eighteenth or nineteenth century. 

2. We must not think that denominational policy 
means something far away from the everyday duties 
that press upon us. Nothing can take the place of our 
daily job, whether it is a local church or a newspaper. 

3. We must not forsake the good old principle of 
“Make haste slowly.’”’ Neither the eagerness of of- 
ficials keen to show the way, nor the importance of 
followers keen to get results, should be permitted to 
hurry us into action that is ill-advised or unnecessary. 
We are a united Church but we are made up of an al- 
most unbelievable number of diverse elements, North 
and South, East and West, and we must carry them 
all in our minds and hearts in the shaping of new 
policies. 

4, And finally, one of the worst pitfalls of all is 
our disposition to work new officials to the very limit 
of their strength, making it impossible for them to give 
deliberate, thoughtful attention to the basic things 
for which they were chosen. 

In Boston, in Malden, in New York, we have re- 
cently been celebrating history. Now, let’s keep our 
heads clear that we may be about the business of 
making history. 

E. H. L. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


In spite of drop from income of invested funds 
the Unitarian Service Pension Society has kept the 
ministers up to $450 a year. Ten years ago sixty-five 
were on the list of pensioners, five years ago seventy- 
six and today eighty-seven. Doctor Cornish is ren- 
dering valiant service for this cause. 


“The local church serving its people and teaching 
them how to live well is the business and the only 
business of the Universalist Church.’”’ This was the 
heart of the Ratcliff speech at the Boston dinner, and 
as it states the policy of Headquarters it is a message 
of hope for us all. 


The Southern Passenger Association has reduced 
rates in Southern territory to ministers, missionaries, 
and other religious workers, to one-half of the one- 
way fare, making the rate generally 1 1-2 cents per 
mile in Pullman, plus charge for space, and 1 cent per 
mile in coaches. 
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Graham Taylor 


D. M. Sterling 


Let us now praise famous men. LEcclesiasticus 


Agra, 


HE purpose of this address is to make known to 
you the life of Graham Taylor of Chicago, one 
of the greatest Christian statesmen of modern 

times, who died September 26, in his eighty-sixth year. 

Last September a jury of twenty-five representa- 

tive citizens in Chicago selected Graham Taylor as the 
recipient of the Chicago Merit Award sponsored by 
the Rotary Club of that city. The only other persons 
to receive this award since it was created eight years 
ago were Julius Rosenwald, philanthropist, and Rufus 
C. Dawes, president of A Century of Progress. In 
making the award Judge Charles M. Thomson, former 
president of the Chicago Bar Association, recited for 
his hearers the story of the coming of Graham Taylor 
to Chicago in 1892, the opening of Chicago Commons 
in 1894, the expansion of his course at Chicago Semi- 
nary into the Chicago School of Civics and Philan- 
thropy, the making over of this school into the Grad- 
uate School of Social Service Administration of the 
University of Chicago, and the service he rendered in 
editing a weekly column for twenty-eight years in 
The Daily News. On the testimonial presented to 
Graham Taylor these words were engraved: 


To Graham Taylor 
Good Neighbor, Unfaltering Citizen, Social Scientist, 
Pioneer on Social Frontiers. 


On the day before Graham Taylor’s funeral an 
Italian Catholic woman knelt beside the bier, and after 
saying her prayers she turned to one of the attendants 
and said, “The friend of the poor is gone.’”” Which 
honor was the greater, the testimony of this woman or 
that of the Award of Merit, I do not pretend to judge. 
But taken together they both testify that Graham 
Taylor was one of our great modern saints. Howard 
Vincent O’Brien in his column in The Chicago Daily 
News said that in honoring Graham Taylor the Rotary 
Club did signal honor to itself. The things we admire 
do tell what manner of persons we are. A good test 
for our spiritual stature would be our capacity to 
reverence the memory of Graham Taylor. 

In recounting for you the story of his life I wish to 
go back farther than the story of his coming to Chicago 
in 1892. That was forty-six years ago, but he already 
had nearly half a lifetime of effective ministry to his 
credit. Out of the East he came, from Hartford, Con- 
necticut. He left a pioneering job in Hartford be- 
cause he saw greater opportunities for pioneering on 
social frontiers on Chicago. 

To the parsonage born, he was trained for minis- 
try in the Reformed Church. For seven years he 
served a rural parish of that denomination in New 
York state before his call to Hartford. That call was 
to teach in the Hartford Theological Seminary and 
to serve as pastor to a Congregational church. The 
church, as the saying goes, “had seen better days.” 
It was a stranded city church. Ina church that would 
seat 1,200 Graham Taylor began preaching to a little 
band of forty or more, all that was left of a once large 


congregation. The story of how he built up that 
church, and built it over in the rebuilding, is in itself 
a story of heroic proportions. His ministry was a 
social ministry, the church became an institutional 
church, one of the first of this type to evolve in meet- 
ing the needs of a stranded city church. In addition 
to this ministry Graham Taylor taught in the Hartford 
Seminary, using his parish as a practical training 
ground for his students. 

It was because of his success in Hartford that the 
Chicago Seminary called him to serve upon its faculty. 
Chicago Seminary was prepared to establish a chair of 
social economics, a hitherto unheard-of professorship 
in a theological school. Graham Taylor was the man 
they wanted because he was a pioneer in the field they 
wished to explore. In that same year that Graham 
Taylor became head of the first department of social 
economics to be established by any seminary, Albion 
W. Small at the University of Chicago became the head 
of the first department of sociology any university 
ever had. 

One of the conditions set by Graham Taylor in his 
acceptance of the call to teach in Chicago was that he 
should be permitted to establish residence in the heart 
of Chicago’s industrial and immigrant population. If 
he was to teach social economics he intended to live 
where the problems in social economy were. He would 
take his students out upon the field and give them first- 
hand contact with the problems discussed in the class- 
room. 

Thus it was that in 1894 he went with his family 
to live in a Chicago slum, the time being just six years 
after the opening of Jane Addams’ Hull House. On 
one side of his home in the old “River Ward” was a 
furniture factory, on the other a saloon. Amid such 
surroundings Graham Taylor opened his ministry of 
neighborliness. When he rented the house which 
became his residence the two German brothers who 
owned the house could not understand his purpose. 
Why should a professor want to live in such a poor sec- 
tion of the city? After his repeated protestations that 
he had no motive other than that of wishing to be a 
neighbor, one of the brothers turned to the other 
and with a shake of the head observed, “‘You know, 
there are folks like that.” 

The neighborhood was almost as hard to convince 
as the two brothers. Graham Taylor was so odd as 
to be suspect. The time came, however, when con- 
tacts were made with neighbors who cared for the best 
interests of their community, and Chicago Commons 
was born. Out of that fellowship came the cleansing 
of the political life of the old ‘River Ward.” Out of 
that fellowship came William Dever, one of the best 
mayors Chicago ever had. 

It was not long before Victor Lawson, one of the 
eminent editors of Chicago, recognized in Dr. Taylor 
a kindred spirit and asked him to become a regular 
contributor to The Chicago Daily News. Over 1,800 
editorials from Graham Taylor’s pen have been pub- 
lished in this metropolitan daily. These editorials 
dealt in no uncertain terms with the problems of in- 
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dustrial and social welfare. In speaking of these 
1,800 editorials Dr. Holt, Graham Taylor’s successor 
at the Chicago Seminary, has said: “Cotton Mather 
once wrote a famous address on ‘The History of Boston 
Related and Improved.’ Dr. Taylor’s Daily Mews 
editorials could be called ‘The History of Chicago Re- 
lated and Improved.’ The ‘improved’ part was where 
Dr. Taylor’s imagination came in to picture what might 
be over against what was. It was the creative pene- 
trating examination of Chicago’s life from the stand- 
point of an ideal that made these editorials significant. 
Plenty of histories of Chicago have been and will be 
written. An accurate history is important, but the 
vision of the Holy City looks toward the future and 
is more important. The city will never be redeemed 
by historians; they deal only with the past.” 

No record of Graham Taylor’s editorial relation- 
ship with The Daily News would be complete without 
some word of recognition for the essential greatness of 
Victor Lawson. Bitter and many were the attacks 
leveled against Graham Taylor during his early career 
in Chicago. Other papers called upon the Christian 
community to withdraw all support from the Chicago 
Seminary as long as it had upon its faculty a socialist 
and an anarchist. These epithets were no more ac- 
curate than many that are hurled today at men who 
are nothing more than humanitarians, but without 
the faith of Victor Lawson and a few like-minded 
business men the pioneering venture of Chicago 
Seminary into the field of social economics and Gra- 
ham Taylor’s Chicago Commons would have been 
wrecked. It was not until after Victor Lawson’s death 
that Graham Taylor learned how much his coming 
to Chicago had been the work of this man. 

To recount all the civic enterprises with which 
Graham Taylor was associated would be to tell in 
outline the story of Chicago’s civic progress since the 
Columbian Exposition. It so happens that at a meet- 
ing held in the City Club to commemorate the half- 
century of progress after the great fire, it was Graham 
Taylor who spoke on civic welfare. He was the man 
who knew. He was a dynamic member of the Mu- 
nicipal Voters’ League, served on the Chicago Vice 
Commission and the Illinois Industrial Commission. 
The School of Civics and Philanthropy which he started 
in a borrowed room of the downtown division of the 
University of Chicago became the Graduate School of 
Social Service Administration of the University. 

I hesitate before speaking of Graham Taylor as a 
goodman. He was that, but his goodness outdistances 
our conception of the phrase. Emerson once said: 
“Don’t be good. Be good for something.”’ As Dr. 
Holt has said, “Dr. Taylor’s goodness found its focus 
not in himself but in the causes he discovered, defined 
and defended.” 

And now, because stories often reveal the heart 
of the man, I want to relate two incidents from Graham 
Taylor’s life. For the first I am indebted to a minister 
of the Norwegian Lutheran Church, who took work 
in the seminary under Dr. Taylor. During one Christ- 
mas season Graham Taylor received a call from the 
offices of one of Chicago’s large department stores. 
Visiting the offices he was offered $50,000 to use as he 
pleased during the holidays. His answer was, “I 
thank you, gentlemen, but you can save me much 


trouble by distributing this sum among your em- 
ployees.”’ To understand the spirit of Graham Taylor 
you must comprehend this incident. He looked 
for more than charity. He often insisted that the 
charity of today must be the justice of tomorrow. 
He never “pulled his punches” when dealing with the 
causes which make so much of our charity necessary. 
It can also be said, “He got away with it.”” The busi- 
ness and professional men who selected him for the 
Award of Merit knew they were honoring one who was 
something more than a milk and water distributor of 
alms. They called him a Social Scientist, a Pioneer on 
Social Frontiers, knowing full well that these terms 
described a man who did not merely ask, “How much 
do you give?” but who went on to ask, “‘How do you 
get it?” 

My second story has to do with a great mass meet- 
ing called in Chicago just after the Columbian Exposi- 
tion. It was a meeting called to consider the plight 
of Chicago’s unemployed. As you may recall, there 
was a depression in the 90’s, and in those days there 
was no W. P. A. or outdoor relief. Conditions were 
terrible. We may have our own problems in the ad- 
ministration of relief, but we certainly have advanced 
beyond the callousness and indifference of an earlier 
generation. One of the speakers at this meeting was 
Thomas Morgan, a short, fiery labor leader. In his 
speech he ineptly remarked that unless the good people 
of Chicago did something somebody else would do 
things with dynamite. The Haymarket bombing was 
still too fresh in Chicago’s memory for such a refer- 
ence, and Thomas Morgan was shouted down. Gra- 
ham Taylor was the next speaker. The meeting was 
pandemonium. What could Graham Taylor say? 
How could he make himself heard? Pushing Thomas 
Morgan up to the front of the platform, Taylor threw 
his arm about his shoulders and shouted, ‘‘Who’s 
afraid of little Thomas Morgan?” Quieting the meet- 
ing sufficiently to be heard, he said Thomas Morgan 
had told them the right thing but had said it in the 
wrong way. He called out the good sportsmanship in 
the crowd and awakened a realization that bad situa 
tions can blow up unless good sense is used in facing 
social evils. 

All his life Graham Taylor was a mediator be- 
tween the extremes of life. He lived in the slums. 
He taught on the campus. He shuttled back and forth 
between workingmen’s forums and meetings with in- 
dustrial executives and bankers. He belonged to no 
class because he belonged to God and humanity. 
“Life has no privilege so great, no mission so high,” he 
said, “‘as to live and work between lines cruelly and 
disastrously separating fellowmen by race, class and 
sectarian intolerance.’”’ The success with which he 
played that role of mediator qualifies him as one of the 
great Christian statesmen of our day. 

Finally, by way of summing up let memake several 
observations. The first is this: Graham Taylor is one 
of our best symbols for representing what has been 
happening in the field of religion during the past 
generation. The Church has been achieving a social 
conscience. The conviction has been growing upon it 
that the world itself is the subject for redemption. 
The vision of the Kingdom of God which Jesus came 
preaching has become more central in its thought. 
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You can trace all this in the life history of Graham 
Taylor. He entered the ministry because he felt a 
“burden for souls.”” That burden grew to include 
men’s bodies. He found that souls can be born damned 
by their surroundings. As a young minister he used to 
preach every month in the chapel of the Connecticut 
state prison. The old warden, a man of the old school 
who knew little or nothing of modern prison practice, 
once said to him, “Eighty percent of these men are 
here on account of conditions for which you and I, and 
all the rest of us, are more responsible than they.” 
The old warden’s words stuck with the young preacher 
whose training had been so narrowly individual, lack- 
ing in any deep appreciation of how we are all mem- 
bers one of another. Graham Taylor grew religiously, 
and in his growth he symbolized what was to take 
place within the entire body of the Church. 

In the second place, Graham Taylor grew be- 
cause he was first and always human. He was neigh- 
borly. He could learn from the janitor, the police- 
man, the conductor, the tavern-keeper and the ward 
politician as well as from the professors and the doctors 
of divinity. He believed in neighborliness and prac- 
ticed it. It isa simple thing to say that our growth is 
conditioned by our ability to remain human, but it is 
a truth so frequently ignored that we shall do well to 
stop and meditate upon it. 

Third: Graham Taylor was a scholar—a social 
scientist. He knew how to get the facts about social 
situations. He trained others to know how to dis- 
tinguish facts from opinions. For many years he was 
a recognized expert whose services were indispensable 
whenever any civic reform was under way in Chicago. 
That such an expert should have held a chair of Social 


Christianity in a theological seminary inevitably had 
its effect upon the type of ministers sent out to the 
churches from that school. Graham Taylor and his 
able successor, Dr. Holt, have been largely responsible 
for the fact that many Congregational churches are 
served by ministers who can discuss social problems 
with more than ordinary intelligence. Of course, 
if you do not like this, it is a thing to be lamented. 
It is possible to say that a minister should not know 
anything about the workaday world or the ways in 
which men, women, and children work for a living. 
Better acquaintance with the life of Graham Taylor 
ought to convince one that he was the father of a com- 
mendable movement in the life of the Church. 

Finally, Graham Taylor saved from sentimental- 
ity a word that needs constant saving. The word is 
“love.”” You cannot describe the Christian gospel 
without it. But let the word be softened overly much 
by sentimentality and you lose-its full meaning. 
Graham Taylor reminds us that love is public mind- 
edness, the capacity to think in terms unlimited by the 
petty absolutes of race, of class, of geography or creed. 
He reminds us that love is the capacity to seek justice 
in controversies which are weighted heavily with 
motives of class conscious antipathy. Graham Taylor 
compels us to realize that love is what the apostle 
Paul said it was—that it is patient, seeks no evil, is 
not envious or boastful, does not put on airs, is never 
rude, does not insist upon its rights, does not become 
angry, is not resentful, is not happy over injustice, is 
only happy in the truth; will believe anything, hope 
for anything, endure anything. It was the type of love 
the apostle so eloquently praised that had its incarna- 
tion in the life of Graham Taylor. 


Nature and Human Nature 
CXLIV. Going to See the Eclipse 


Johannes 


HE: question before me that last afternoon at the 
farm was where I should go to see the eclipse 
of the moon. Should I go into the sittingroom 

and by radio see it through the eyes of scientists up 
in an airplane over New York, or should I climb Cobble 
Mountain and see it from there? Age said, ‘The 
front room and the easy chair.” Youth said, ‘The 
mountain top.”’ Prudence said, “Stay home. It will 
be getting dark. You might fall coming down and 
break a leg.”” Inclination said, “Go. It may be the 
last time, at least for this year. You will have the 
climb and the view anyway.” 

So, balancing one thing against the other, I found 
that age and prudence had lost by a tremendous 
plurality, and so I had my walk. 

I conceded to prudence the route—as far as pos- 
sible up the road, to make less walking over boulders 
and brambles in the twilight. 

As I went up the road past Joseph’s View I was 
much pleased with myself for going. The air was so 
balmy, the breeze so fresh, the out-of-doors so life- 
giving, that I could hardly imagine why I had hesitated 
a moment. 

At the Fancher farmhouse I called Frank from 


his milking to tell him where I was going, and then 
started down the slope to the creek, which at that 
point flows against the steep side of the mountain. 

Need I say again that it is not much of a moun- 
tain, hardly a breather for a real climber—just a few 
steep fields dotted here and there with boulders, 
rising only a few hundred feet above the highway 
where I left it and only some 2,400 feet above sea level. 

There was plenty of water in the branch of Stony 
Creek that I crossed. I had to watch my step, and 
the bank was somewhat difficult on the other side. 
I crossed in a wooded gully, and I wondered how many 
gullies like it, in this one township, veritable bowers of 
beauty, are seen only by cows, horses, wild animals 
and birds. The grass was brown, but here and there a 
flower had come out to greet the Indian summer that 
we were having—a bit of fleebane, a daisy, a buttercup, 
yarrow and everlasting. The everlasting was fading 
fast—rather a grim commentary upon its name—but in 
the open air, with blood circulating and springy turf 
beneath one’s feet it is not difficult to laugh at signs 
and portents. 

It grows dark early in November. Already the 
shadows had fallen upon the valleys. A horse stood 
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outlined against the sky up above. A few cows, young 
ones and milk cows that were dry, looked at me with 
mild curiosity as I passed. A young bull moved off 
with an air of “Oh, well, let him pass this time.” 
There were a few levels on the way up, invisible from 
below, and a great relief to a climber, a few cowpaths 
zigzagging to ease the steep climb, a group of hemlocks, 
a short row of maples, loose stones, heavy stones, 
clumps of wild brier, a springhole or two and boggy 
ground to be marked and avoided on the way down, 
and barbed wire, negligible for long legs and ten- 
year pants. But always ahead was the rounded top 
scraped off by glaciers ages ago. 

The eclipse was to begin at 4.43 and I reached 
the plateau on top on the minute. 

To my disappointment—now why write such 
dishonest words? I was not disappointed. -I really 
did not care too much for the eclipse. What I wanted 
was to go. Now I was there. At that moment I 
should see the sun on the sky line to the west and the 
moon rising to the east. The sun was hidden by a 
bank of clouds and the moon was hidden in the darken- 
ing mists. But there was a golden band above the 
clouds and pink light on the mists. I could not see the 
eclipse unless I waited. I was willing to wait, except 
for the detail of getting down without a fall. But 
was there nothing to see? 

I could see the age-long miracle of night coming 
over the earth. I could see dark misty valleys, to the 
north and northwest, to the southwest and east. I 
could see mountains, only dimly to be sure, but 
mountains far away no less solid, no less real, than if 
bathed in sunlight and etched with startling distinct- 
ness. I could see the boulder behind which I have sat 
in years past to eat my lunch while I looked at the 
Catskills in the south and the Adirondacks in the north. 
I could see the houses in our “hollow” and the meet- 
inghouse so white in the gathering darkness, and the 
light in the friendly farmhouse where the table was 
spread for the boys coming in from the stabling and 
milking and feeding and watering and the making of 
all snug for the night. 

A star showed up overhead, the level surface of 
Summit Lake sent back the last light of the sun, the 
color deepened in the west and sent its glow eastward 
where behind the curtain the drama was beginning 
that I had come to see. 

I did not envy the scientists up in the airplane 
above New York, or the millions elsewhere who had a 
perfect view of the eclipse. I was on old Cobble and 
could look off, and with every fiber of my being I loved 
it, and I had a bit of the “everlasting” in my hand. 

Youth said “Stay,” but age said ““Get down.” And 
this time age won. The descent was easy except for 
one fall in a bramble bush, but it did not scratch out 
both my eyes. It merely made both hands look as 

_ they usually look after I play with a cat. 

| I stopped at the friendly farmhouse to report my 
return. “Are you crazy,” said the mother of the 
family, “to go up that terrible hill just at dark?” “I 

_ wanted to see the eclipse,” I replied meekly. _ 

“Well, did you see it?” she asked rather pointedly. 
“We watched you go. I wassureit was you. Kclipse 
or no eclipse, do it in daylight next time if you must 
it.” “Fine old lady,” I reflected as I went on down 


\ 
the road, and then laughed as I remembered that she 
might have been born the year that I was. 

But I saw the eclipse after all. I looked out at 
the raccoons eating in the moonlight and suddenly 
remembered that the moon always came on over the 
mountain. There it was high above the tree tops, 
looking at me with the shadow of the earth clinging 
to it. The scientists were right. They had it cal- 
culated to the minute. The timetable of the heavens 
can be depended on. It is like pretty much everything 
in science. There isalaw. All that we have to do is 
to work with the law and we get the result. The exact- 
ness, the certainty, make some people in the field of 
religion look a bit wistful. It makes millions distrust 
anything but science. But how is it when the scientists 
get down to ultimate reality—to the bases of the 
material? They find something so intangible, shad- 
owy, uncertain, that they have to cover blackboards 
with mathematical formulas to express it. 

I heard a preacher not long ago say that there was 
small difference between the certainties of the ma- 
terial world and the certainties of the spiritual world. 
Obey the law and you get the result. The difference 
is with us. The scientist appears to be dealing with 
solid realities and the minister with the unreal, when 
in fact one set of phenomena is as real as the other, 
and the results prove it. The shadow of the earth 
began to creep over the moon at 4.43. It was only a 
shadow, but something solid cast it. A man in trouble 
at that very hour was saying, ‘‘My help cometh from 
the Lord who made heaven and earth. He will not 
suffer thy foot to be moved.’”’ And the man knew 
that his foot would not be moved, he knew that he 
would have strength for anything. I believe in the 
validity of one thing as much as the other. The man 
who needs spiritual reassurance has only to deal with 
spiritual laws with some of the confidence, persistence 
and fidelity of the man in the laboratory, and he will 
get the result. 

It seems too bad on a night such as this on which 
I am writing, when all of the silent fields and hills are 
bathed in moonlight, to use the word ‘“‘moonshine’”’ 
as a synonym for the false and illusory. But men do 
use it about the great certainties of the spirit realm. 
And they too often are the very men whose absolute 
certainties in the realm of the material rest upon a 
foundation of invisible, darting, lawless particles that 
they can neither see, nor catch, nor control, nor tell 
us much about. We do not say moonshine to them. 
We know too well that the everlasting hills are here, 
even if made up of electrons and protons. And we 
know who made them. 

* oo a 

In a perennial garden near by my home—a garden neglected 
—perchance unavoidably—there is growing the most profuse and 
luxuriant group of phlox that I have ever seen. In all shades of 
rose colors, it stands as tall as I am—over five feet, six inches— 
surrounded by weeds, golden-rod and grass. Seemingly a hope- 
less tangle. As I have gazed upon it, it has seemed to serve to 
remind me that there are many lives like that. Souls who, in 
spite of their surroundings, choked, overshadowed with almost 
overwhelming circumstances, limitations and disappointments— 
have reached up to the light—to God—and have shown to the 
world a beauty, a radiance, a courage, that is an inspiration and 
a joy to all with whom they come in contact. God be thanked 
for such a garden—God be thanked for such souls! 
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The Divine Paternity Centennial Dinner 
Frank Oliver Hall Honored by His Colleagues and Friends 


HE dinner on the one hundredth anniversary of the 
Universalist Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York, brought the city’s three crusading 
liberals, Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, Rabbi Stephen 8S. Wise, 
and Dr. John Haynes Holmes, together at a feast of 
reminiscence Tuesday evening, November 15. More 
than two hundred members and friends of this historic 
church filled the ballroom of the Town Hall Club for 
the occasion and heard Rabbi Wise and Dr. Holmes 
express their affection and esteem for their elder col- 
league. It was distinctly a Frank Oliver Hall night. 

Colonel Louis Annin Ames, chairman of the 
board of trustees, presided as toastmaster. During 
the dinner Colonel Ames read letters and messages 
from friends of the church, among them a letter from 
President Roosevelt, one from Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman, one from Mayor Fiorello La Guardia, and 
one from Owen D. Young. He also brought a personal 
word of greeting from his mother, Mrs. Solon Palmer, 
a lifelong Universalist, who on November 29 will cele- 
brate her one hundred and second birthday. 

The toastmaster presented as the first speaker of 
the evening Dean Clarence R. Skinner, a former as- 
sistant minister of the church. Recalling this, his first 
preaching and pastoral experience, Dean Skinner said: 
“When I came out of St. Lawrence University I re- 
ceived a call to come to Divine Paternity to take Dr. 
Hall under my wing.” Dr. Skinner recalled that 

- shortly after his arrival Dr. Hall was taken to a hos- 
pital for an operation. ‘Believe it or not, just out of 
college I had the amazing experience of preaching in 
the Divine Paternity pulpit for six or eight weeks. I 
want to tell you tonight just what Dr. Hall means to 
me. When I wasavery young man I was taken by my 
father to Cambridge to hear a sermon by Dr. Hall. 
That sermon, sir, gave me the impulse to go into the 
ministry.’’ Dean Skinner closed his remarks by bring- 
ing to the church and its beloved minister emeritus 
the greetings of Tufts College and, referring to present 
conditions that threaten freedom and religion, calling 
the church to another century of service. ‘‘I challenge 
you to be as great as the need of the day, as inclusive 
as the word universal.” 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, minister of the Church of the 
Redeemer, Newark, New Jersey, and former General 
Superintendent, brought the felicitations of the 
churches of the Metropolitan Area to Divine Pa- 
ternity and Dr. Hall. Dr. Fred C. Leining, Superin- 
tendent of New York State Universalist Churches, 
brought the greetings of the state organization. Dr. 
Leining touched his audience deeply by referring to the 
great loyalty of Mr. Ames to the Universalist Church 
demonstrated in his serving for a third time as state 
president, and in serving as toastmaster at a time 
when he is under great strain by reason of the grave 
illness of Mrs. Ames. 

Introducing Rabbi Wise, Colonel Ames recalled 
the fact that Stephen S. Wise began his New York 
preaching in the old Universalist Church of the Eter- 
nal Hope, that “twenty-five years ago Stephen S. Wise, 
John Haynes Holmes, and Frank Oliver Hall organized 


union free church meetings,’”’ and that “twenty years 
ago when we celebrated the granting of the New York 
charter the speakers were Stephen §. Wise, John 
Haynes Holmes, and Frank Oliver Hall.” Rabbi 
Wise, responding, said in part: ‘‘My father more than 
fifty years ago spoke to me of three men for whom he 
had the deepest reverence. They were Robert Collyer, 
Henry Ward Beecher, and Edwin H. Chapin. I often 
heard Dr. Charles H. Eaton preach. Tonight I can- 
not speak impartially because I am too fond of Frank 
Oliver Hall. I think of Frank Oliver Hall always as 
servant, as pastor. He expresses for me what Chan- 
ning meant when he said, “The office of the minister is 
the greatest in the world.’ I have always thought of 
Dr. Hall as a man who not only preaches religion but 
also lives it. All of us of my own faith and people 
have just gone through trying days. I wonder as I 
face you tonight if the terrible things that have come 
over a once great land could have come if the spirit of 
Frank Oliver Hall had lived in that land. What if 
there had been many Frank Oliver Halls there, not 
only to teach but also to live the Christian life, could 
the people of the Reich have turned so suddenly from 
light to darkness, from glory to shame? I think not! 
I congratulate this young man who has the high priv- 
ilege of standing beside Dr. Hall. If the priceless things 
of the spirit are to survive spirits like Frank Oliver 
Hall must preserve them.” 

John Haynes Holmes with incisive eloquence 
brought the greetings of the Community Church to the 
Church of the Divine Paternity and his own personal 
greetings to Dr. Hall. ‘‘Dr. Hall is the one minister 
in New York who outnumbers my ministry in years. 
He is ahead of me in that as he is in all other things. 
I can remember a certain Sunday evening in 1898 
when I was a freshman at Harvard. I went to Apple- 
ton Chapel to hear a preacher whom I did not then 
know. That preacher was Dr. Hall. I can see to- 
night that magnificent figure standing in the pulpit of 
Appleton Chapel. I can still hear the pithy message. 
From then till I graduated I never missed hearing Dr. 
Hall when he preached in Appleton Chapel. What 
an experience it was for me in 1907 to come to this 
city and to find Dr. Hall waiting to weleome me. To 
this great preacher, beloved pastor, honored colleague, 
I bring my affectionate greeting tonight.’”’ Then, 
turning to Mr. Priestley, Dr. Holmes said: “To my 
junior colleague, Mr. Priestley, I also extend my 
friendly greetings and remind him of the years that are 
ahead. As men move forward, perplexed and troubled 
in the darkness of our time, they look for the word of 
comfort and strength from religion. The difficulties 
of our time, Mr. Priestley, are the measure of our 
challenge.” 

Following these felicitations Toastmaster Ames 
introduced General Superintendent Robert Cummins, 
who delivered an address challenging his hearers to 
move on into the second century of their church with 
courageous and optimistic loyalty to liberal religion. 
Dr. Cummins paid a tribute to Dr. Hall and to Mr. 
Priestley and the distinguished guests, Dr. Holmes 
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and Rabbi Wise, at the opening of his address. He 
said in part: “It is a great thing to look backward, 
but in doing so we must remember that no achieve- 
ment on the part of our spiritual forebears can answer 
for our own inadequacy. Only out of the combined 
spiritual efforts of today’s Universalists are we going 
to be able to serve the world of today and so keep 
faith with the Universalists of yesterday. There is 
no such things as a history of Universalism, there is 
only history of Universalists. Today as yesterday, 
you and I are the heart of the matter. You and I, 
not our religion, are on trial.”’ 

The high point of the dinner came just at the end 
when the toastmaster said, “We cannot close this 
meeting without hearing the voice of Dr. Hall.” 
The entire assembly rose and gave their beloved min- 
ister emeritus spontaneous and enthusiastic applause. 
Said Dr. Hall: ‘Out in the coat-room I have a hat. I 


am anxious to get it in my hands. I am afraid it won’t 
fitme. I fear that tomorrow I will have to go out and 
buy another hat, a bigger hat, to fit my head.”” Then, 
straightening himself to his full height, he went on: 
“We have had a good history and we ought to feel 
proud of it. I recall Bishop Greer of the Episcopal 
Church saying to me once, ‘I want you to know that 
we all appreciate the contribution of sweetness and 
light which the Universalists have made.’ I have 
often taken courage from that statement. We have 
brought the sweetness and light of a gospel that fore- 
sees the coming of the Kingdom of God in the hearts 
of all men. I bring you good news, news of our 
faith in the ‘far off divine event toward which the 
whole creation moves.’ I also bring you other news. 
It will never come until you and I take hold and bring 
it. Come! Let’s be about the Father’s business.”’ 
Be HDs. 


The Theism of James Martineau --- III 


Donald B. F. Hoyt 


HEISM when developed from Conscience takes a 
form widely different from that which is given 
by the principle of Causality. As we think of 

God as Cause, the Divine scene is outward, in the cos- 
mos; the Divine agency is seen in natural laws; its 
order is that of invariable necessity; there is revealed 
an intellectual affluence of purpose and resource. 
But when Conscience lights the way to God, the 
Divine scene is within the human soul; the Divine 
agency is seen in moral law; its order is one of variable 
possibility and freedom; the supreme idea and charac- 
ter of the Holy One is revealed. It should now be 
possible for us to gather up the results of this new in- 
sight and state some additional predicates by which 
our idea of God is enriched. 

God, relatively to us, is identical with our highest, 
blending in Himself the superlatives of all that we re- 
vere as great and good. In Him our moral idealism 
assumes reality, wins for itself the space and the scope 
of the universe, and, denying the last word to physical 
law, places its reliance upon the noble, though unseen, 
ends which that law but serves. By our moral nature 
we are carried to conceptions of God which are the 
transcendent forms of our own aims and prayers. 

So we ascribe to Him: 

1. Benevolence towards sentient beings. An un- 
mistakable indication of this is to be found in the order 
and relative authority which He has given to our 
springs of action. Even our most elementary pro- 
pensions have exercise only as they relate us to a 
united scheme of life, involving mutual consideration. 
There is no place for a solitary monopoly of good. 
“The spontaneity of young animals only half breaks 
out, till they meet and spend it in their play; and the 
cattle in the field will grow thin on good pasture unless 
they browse together; exhibiting an incipient fellow- 
ship, even in the activities most limited to the needs 
of the individual organism.’”’ The repulsive elements 
of our nature, the Passions, are strictly defensive, 
arousing from sleep only at some invasion of evil, and 


subsiding when once it has passed by. They are not 


aggressive forces marching into foreign lands, but 


sentinels guarding the home borders. On the other 
hand, the attractive impulses, the A ffections, are posi- 
tive powers, constantly prescribing the work of life, 
directing it to the service of others. It is not only 
their larger, but also their higher, place within us that 
proclaims the meaning of their existence. The self- 
protecting and self-seeking mind defeats its own ends 
when it turns away from the tender solicitations of dis- 
interested love. The enthusiasm of self-forgetful ser- 
vice shines forth its joy, even in dark hours brightening 
the path by its own inner glow. Surely, from this 
constitution of our humanity we learn something of 
our Maker. Are we made to love what He regards 
with indifference? Is Pity implanted within us by a 
pitiless Being? No. We cannot but believe that what 
is highest and positive within ourselves is truly of 
God. In this gradation of the springs of action into a 
hierarchy of ascending values, we find a manifestation 
of the benevolence of God. 

2. Justice towards moral beings: treatment of 
them according to their character. Man does not 
truly express himself so long as he is only benevolent. 
Such good-natured existence too easily tolerates evil. 
But when he rises above the sloth of mere kindliness 
into an atmosphere which demands righteousness of 
himself and others, a man comes to know that justice 
which is akin to God’s. He knows that unrighteous 
deeds will be requited, in the sight of the Divine Per- 
fection he is ever humble, never proud of his own puny 
efforts toward perfection. When he sees another 
struggling in the throes of temptation, he prays for the 
triumph of the better over the worse. In every hu- 
man situation he aligns himself with those who act 
in correspondence with his own standards of conduct. 
When the wicked flees with impunity, he feels that 
ultimately the transgressor shall be called to an ac- 
counting. Justice finally shall prevail: those who seem 
to elude their just deserts are but taking a rounda- 
bout way to their doom. These inner premonitions 
and judicial afterthoughts signify a commonwealth of 
minds morally governed, reflecting sometimes feebly, 
sometimes clearly, the Divine source of righteousness. 
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For we rebel against the idea that we may be made 
upon one plan and the scene of things upon another. 
“If you still insist that this may be superstitious ex- 
ternalization of consciousness, if you dispute the pas- 
sage from the subjective to the objective sphere as un- 
verifiable, if you choose to treat moral differences as 
phenomena of an animal species with no prototype be- 
yond, I cannot disprove your assertion, any more than 
you can prove it. Dreams, no doubt, can simulate 
realities; and a life-long dream would detain us in il- 
lusions that never break; but we do not, on that ac- 
count, prefer to consider ourselves deceived.” “If 
the cause of all be neutral, and unsusceptible of moral 
polarity, how could it set up in us the intense attrac- 
tions and repulsions that sway our life? Without the 
solar glow of the central equity, what is there in the 
cold dark vacancy to kindle in us the enthusiasm of 
Right? As surely therefore as moral effects must flow 
from a moral source, may be read in our own ethical 
discriminations the reflections of an Eternal Justice.” 
(Study of Religion, Vol. II, pp. 438, 44.) 

3. Amity towards like minds, however vast the 
moral dimensions of their distance. The administra- 
tion of proportionate approval or disapproval under 
justice is in itself prospective, and looks to an ulterior 
and higher relation. In the struggles of the wavering 
and tempted will, when the best impulses are not al- 
ways the strongest, the inward sense of justice must 
be alert properly to make the fateful decision. Only 
at the end of this prior suspense do the words “Well 
done!’ break forth as a crowning joy. But character 
may reach a level at which such strife is surmounted, 
and no spring of action by virtue of undue strength 
distorts the inner harmony. ‘When the natural flow 
of life takes the very form required by the holiest ideal, 
and that which might be duty comes from the inspira- 
tion of love, we feel ourselves in presence of a divine 
spectacle, which transcends approval and is unap- 
proachable by reward: we yield it our reverence: we 
draw towards it in spiritual kinship: and, but for our 
great distance, should bring it the offering of our 
love. This difference between the inward battle and the 
final peace modern language marks by the distinctive 
names of ‘hero’ and ‘saint.’”’ (Study of Religion, 
Vol II, pp. 44-45.) As this is the end which was in- 
tended to emerge when all resistance was cleared away, 
he who attains it is received into a serene affection, 
eliciting the veneration of those who stand below, re- 
ceiving continual support and inspiration from the 
supreme Witness. Sanctity of character is in itself 
harmony with God—the human form of likeness to 
Him. 

In the communion of such minds, like under- 
stands like, and the perfections of one meet and quicken 
the aspirations of the others. Conscience, in its strug- 
gles, represents what God is for and what He is against: 
in its heavenly calm it bespeaks the living unison of 
His spirit with our own. In support of this conviction 
we have no reason for distrusting the testimonies of 
devout persons of all ages that they were habitually 
sustained and kindled by a Divine communion, exalt- 
ing and transcending their own personal strength. 
“When religious experience affirms that in the silent 
colloquies of the heart it is not all soliloquy, but that 
Divine words also flow in and break the loneliness, 


who will say that such belief is unnatural or even 
mystical?” 

But the revelations of our moral natures do not 
close here. We find in our communings one with 
another that the revelation of the All-perfect, though 
the deepest of all personal experiences, is not simply 
individual, but human: not a confidential whisper into 
each ear, but one harmony vibrating through the 
universal médium of spiritual existence. The knowl- 
edge of Him and the life in Him emerge from the level 
of a solitary faith, and become a principle of union 
penetrating into all social relationships. Every group 
of human beings, whenever it develops a corporate 
personality, with a system of rights and duties, is 
modified and consecrated by this fact: duties become 
more solemn, and rights more inviolable. By no ra- 
tionalistic device can a State remain purely secular 
when its people have entered upon a higher life. 
For once a nation bends before the authority of God, 
it can reserve nothing from it. There cannot be two 
distinct spheres, secular and spiritual, else the morale 
of both state and citizenry will decline. This ideal 
has not as yet been attained, but a truly theocratic 
conception of society rests upon indestructible founda- 
tions in our nature, and must forever solicit our aims 
unless that nature lapses into atheism. We refer not 
to past narrow ideas of theocracy with their exclusive 
pretensions for an order of men, or for a particular 
faith. ‘““Take away these miserable limits: embrace 
in the compass of the Divine sway, not a priesthood or 
a sect or a ‘holy nation,’ but the world in its whole 
breadth and its long drama; and surely, from this 
gathering of all people and all thoughts beneath the 
eye of God, no excuse can be drawn for selfish pre- 
tensions or wanton wrong: and the sense of a more 
august citizenship will be gained, than can arise from 
any secular partnership of interest or terms of con- 
tract.”’ ‘‘As the unity of Reason in all men is forever 
tending to an ascent of the sciences into more com- 
prehensive conceptions, pointing towards some one 
dominant formula that would yield them all, so the 
unity of Conscience in all wakes the prophecy of One 
acknowledged realm of Divine Law, harmoniously 
working towards a human perfection analogous to 
that of a higher world.” (Study of Religion, Vol. II, 
p. 48.) 

And now that Martineau has shown us, after the 
words of Kant, the two forms of Causal Power which 
awaken our reverence—the Causal Power which calls 
into existence the solid earth and the starry heavens, 
and the Causal Power which reveals its presence in 
the Moral Law—the question arises: Are these Powers 
separate and distinct or are they the two modes of 
action of one Divine Will? In accepting for his own 
the latter alternative, Martineau but confirms the 
spontaneous judgment of the human mind. Many 
evidential marks are cited to show that the two Cau- 
salities emanate from one metaphysical center, but 
the chief of all is the fact that the physical universe 
“is so far from being foreign to the system of moral 
laws that to a considerable extent it administers their 
retribution and enforces discipline, as is conspicuously 
exemplified in the ruined health of the intemperate, 
and repulsive stamp which selfishness and vice imprint 
upon the human countenance.” 
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If we are inclined to say that Martineau lived in 
an era when men were not so beset by untoward cir- 
cumstances as are we of today, we have but to re- 
member that, in his time, Martineau saw the ex- 
tinction of slavery in the British commonwealth 
brought about by men who possessed faith in God and 
labored unceasingly for the emancipation of all men 
from bondage. Were he living today, Martineau’s 
faith would be all the stronger, for he would see clear 
evidences of God as prime Cause of the physical uni- 
verse. He would not be dismayed by the resurgence of 


despotism, for his knowledge of history would strength- 
en his steadfast belief that ungodly forces are, by their 
very nature, doomed to failure. They but arouse 
jealousy and warfare among their partisans. A 
Catalinian conspiracy will ever fail, because it appeals 
only to the baser elements of men: an incipient king- 
dom of God, the seeds of which are sown among a few 
humble men by a Nazarene, cannot be checked even 
though the leader be crucified, his immediate followers 
martyred. Time vindicates the right. To quote 
Emerson, ““The dice of God are always loaded.’ 


Universalist Officials Past and Present Meet 


The Dinner to Cummins and Ratcliff 


RIDE in the past, a realistic outlook on the pres- 
ent, and confidence in the future were the key- 
notes of the testimonial dinner given by the 

Universalist General Convention and the Boston 
Universalist Club for Superintendent Robert Cummins 
and Secretary John M. Ratcliff at the Boston City 
Club, Monday evening, November 14. Over two hun- 
dred church members from the New England states 
were gathered in the ballroom of the City Club to 
do honor to their new officials. Greetings and pledges 
of loyal support to the guests of honor came by mail 
and wire from Maine and from Florida, from the West 
and the Mid West. From start to finish there was 
present an intimate atmosphere of family affection, 
and through it all an entire absence of denominational 
swashbuckling. 

At the very start of the program the representative 
group of Universalists turned from their own internal 
affairs to express sympathy for persecuted German 
Jews and condemnation of Nazi barbarity in a resolu- 
tion passed by unanmous acclaim. The resolution 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 

At 6.30 the guests were met by a corps of ushers 
under the supervision of Charles B. Ladd and pre- 
sented to those in the reception line—Dr. and Mrs. 
Robert Cummins, Dr. and Mrs. John M. Ratcliff, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Victor A. Friend. Mr. Friend, 
as past president of the Universalist General Con- 
vention and president of the Boston Universalist 
Club, served as general chairman of the dinner com- 
mittee. 

Promptly at seven o’clock the company was 
seated. 'The Rev. Robert Rice of Arlington said 
grace, and music was furnished by a string quartet— 
James Ulmer, viola; Henry Knighton, first violin; 
Harold Sewall, second violin; Edwin Hedges, cello. 
After the dinner Mr. Friend presented the toastmaster, 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor of The Christian 
Leader. The master motto of the editor of the Leader 
is, “Do it now; do it quickly; do it efficiently.” As 
toastmaster the editor ran true to form. Without the 
slightest semblance of hurry, without omitting any- 
thing that needed to be said, he ran the program off 
with a speed that left the veteran banqueters breath- 
less. 

Dr. van Schaick read messages from Dr. Walter 
H. Macpherson, president of the Universalist General 
Convention, Dr. Frank D. Adams, past president, 


William D. Veazie, superintendent of Universalist 
churches in Maine, the Unitarian-Universalist church 
of St. Petersburg, Florida, the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York City, and from Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. From Dean John Murray Atwood, son of our 
first General Superintendent, Isaac Morgan Atwood, 
Dr. van Schaick read the following significant message: 


The assumption by Dr. Cummins and Dr. Ratcliff 
of the duties of their respective offices, I think, augurs 
well for the Universalist Church. They have a real job. 
They are fortunate, however, in this respect: the Uni- 
versalist denomination, though smaller, is more effi- 
ciently organized than ever before. Forty years ago my 
father undertook to be the first General Superintendent 
of the Church. At that time, I well remember, not a few 
ministers, some of them very prominent, scoffed at the 
idea of such an official in the Universalist Church. 
Anything that had the semblance of a bishopric simply 
didn’t fit into our congregational system, they con- 
tended. So parishes that were pastorless did not con- 
sult the superintendent, and certain pu!pits were closed 
to him. 

Now the system of superintendency is thoroughly 
accepted and established. Practically all the ministers 
and parishes confer with their state or general superin- 
tendent, and for the most part follow his advice. The 
superintendent has position and influence. I think my 
father, if here today, would say: ‘‘See, we have become 
a cohesive, united, efficient body. But who would have 
thought it possible forty years ago!” 


The Leader reporter felt a bit nervous when the 
toastmaster, introducing the first speaker, Dr. John 
Smith Lowe, told the good old story about the parson 
preaching in the insane asylum. It came out all right, 
however, for Dr. Lowe, extending his greetings and 
expressing his loyalty to the new leaders, said: ““Now 
that I am on the outside looking in, I don’t look in with 
the eyes of a pessimistic fault-finding critic, but with 
the spirit of an optimistic supporter.” Speaking for 
the local ministers and churches, this respected and 
well-loved one-time General Superintendent and pres- 
ent parish minister said: “It is our business as minis- 
ters to do our work so effectively and make our 
churches so successful that we don’t have to send in 
distress signals to Headquarters with the coming of 
every new moon. As ministers and churches, we will 
do our part to keep our colors flying high. We aren’t 
going to sit back and wait for you to work miracles for 
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us. We are going to work miracles for you. For we 
know that great followers make great leaders.” 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, who for years carried a heavy 
load as both Secretary and General Superintendent, 
spoke next. In warm friendly spirit Dr. Etz expressed 
his good wishes for his successors. He said: “I left a 
lot of headaches, many things undone, many problems, 
but there is now more sense of solidarity among Uni- 
versalists than there used to be; there is less divisive- 
ness among us than there used to be. Perhaps Dr. 
Lowe and I can take some credit for that. We leave 
behind us an opportunity for leadership, a spirit of 
comradeship, and a sense of solidarity that ought to 
be cheering.” 

Introducing him as one ‘“‘who is an expert at mak- 
ing people pull together,” the toastmaster presented 
the new Secretary of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, Dr. John M. Ratcliff. Dr. Ratcliff read a letter 
which he had received from the toastmaster recently, 
directing him to be prepared on this occasion to give a 
ten-minute speech that should be scintillating with wit 
and packed with wisdom. Asan educator the speaker 
objected to this “indoctrination,” this “arbitrary im- 
position of the will of an older person on one younger.”’ 
But in spite of his spirit of rebellion against the toast- 
master, Secretary Ratcliff told his hearers that he had 
already learned humility in his new office. “When I 
came to the office of secretary I imagined that it might 
require the voice of a lark, the grace of a swan, and the 
plumage of a peacock. I now know that what it de- 
mands is the strength of a lion, the disposition of a 
mule, and the hide of a rhinoceros.”’ Dr. Ratcliff then 
turned his audience about face with serious thought 
of the future of the Universalist Church. “I believe in 
the future of the Universalist Church. I have plans 
for the future of the Universalist Church. The future 
of the Universalist Church depends on a changed focus 
of attention. We now look more at machinery than 
at our task. We must look to our task and to our 
primary tools. The important units of our organiza- 
tion are the small units. The local church serving its 
people and helping them to live is the business and the 
only business of the Universalist Church. We must 
develop new metheds of planning in the local church. 
We long ago rejected the methods of authoritarianism, 
but we have too long left ourselves stranded between 
authoritarianism and democracy. We have not yet 
developed democratic methods. This we must do. 
Finally, the degree to which we evaluate our own 
achievements will determine the future of the Univer- 
salist Church.” 

At the close of Dr. Ratcliff’s address Dr. van 
Schaick remarked briefly: ‘“You have heard the letter 
I wrote the Secretary. I told him what to do and he 
did it.” The audience applauded vigorously. 

“In honoring our present leaders we do not forget 
the men of the past,” said Dr. van Schaick in intro- 
ducing Superintendent Cummins. The toastmaster 
then called the roll of our General Superintendents— 
Isaac Morgan Atwocd, 1898-1906, William H. Mc- 
Glauflin, January 20, 1907, to December, 1916, John 
Smith Lowe, 1917 to November, 1928, Roger F. Etz, 
April, 1980, to August, 1988. He also read a letter 
from Alice Coe McGlauflin, widow of Dr. William H. 
McGlauflin. “May I thank the committee in charge 


of the dinner to Dr. Cummins and Dr. Ratcliff, 
through you, for their very kind invitation to attend 
this function. I am deeply touched that they have 
thought to honor my husband through this courtesy 
tome. During the last four years of Dr. McGlauflin’s 
service as General Superintendent it was my privilege 
to visit the majority of our churches with him, which 
brought me very close to the work. . . . I am sorry 
that I shall have to miss this opportunity to personally 
express my good wishes and appreciation to Dr. 
Cummins and Dr. Ratcliff, who will so ably meet the 
responsibilities of denominational leadership.” 

In his opening remarks Dr. Cummins paid a 
gracious tribute to the staff of workers at the Head- 
quarters offices. He spoke of his high esteem for his. 
predecessors, Dr. Lowe and Dr. Etz, of his long friend- 
ship with Dr. van Schaick and of his pleasure and pride 
in being associated with those “‘two fine laymen,” A. 
Ingham Bicknell and Charles B. Ladd. Dr. Cummins 
wisely refrained from enunciation of specific or long- 
range policies, leaving that for the General Conven- 
tion session next fall after he has had full opportunity 
to study our problems and possibilities. He spoke of 
the two feelings that had been borne in upon him as 
he visited churches and conventions and association 
meetings as one new in office. “The first of these is a 
feeling of loneliness. One misses the intimate fellow- 
ship that one has as minister in the local church. The 
second feeling is one of humility and the challenge to 
leadership. This challenge faces us all together. It is. 
now time for us to be intelligent about our own con- 
cerns. Coming as I do from another church, I am 
impressed by the richness of the heritage of free dem-. 
ocratic religion that is ours. In the world about us 
the forces of regimentation are busy, in society, in 
politics, and in business, teaching men submission 
These forces threatening freedom on every side con- 
stitute our challenge. Like our fathers we stand with 
our backs to the wall. But this time it is not only in 
the theological field that we must fight, but also in the 
social and political and business field, wherever our 
freedom is threatened. In a world threatened with 
authoritarianism on every side there is need for 
courageous, optimistic support of a religious move- 
ment that is sane. Every religion must reinterpret. 
its message for its generation. We must so reinterpret 
our historic faith. Ina world that is exclusive we must. 
be a church that dares to be inclusive. In a world 
that rejects the scientific laboratory method and re- 
verts to superstitious patterns of emotional living we 
must be a church that urges people to live in the scien- 
tific spirit by the laboratory method. Ina world that 
rejects freedom and scorns democracy we must be a 
free church, a democratic fellowship. I crave for 
our people this consciousness of kind and this sense 
of mission. that will meet the challenge of our time 
and create more effective churches and more effective. 
churches.” 

Dr. van Schaick presented the wives of the of- 
ficials, present and past, to the gathering—Mrs. Cum- 
mins, Mrs. Ratcliff, Mrs. Lowe and Mrs. Etz. He 
thanked the committee in charge of the dinner, and 
adjourned the meeting at exactly ten minutes past 


nine. 
E. H. L. 
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The General Superintendency 
Willard C. Selleck 


HE recent installation of Dr. Robert Cummins 

may serve to remind our people of the origin of 

the office which he fills. Fifty years ago it did 

not exist. How was it established? Inasmuch as I 

was one of the first, if not the very first, to broach 

the idea, I may be permitted to tell my part of the 
story. 

On October 21, 1896, I delivered an address on 
“The Organized Church” to the New England Con- 
ference in the Congress Square Church, Portland, 
Maine, which I had been asked by Principal Arthur 
W. Peirce, then at Goddard Seminary, as chairman of 
the program committee, to prepare. I wrote it with 
as much care and thoroughness as possible, and it was 
so comprehensive as to fill eight columns of The Gospel 
Banner, in which it was published on November 19, 
1896. It was based partly on a previous paper en- 
titled ‘“The Care of the Churches” which I had read to 
the Boston Ministers’ Meetings on March 16 of the 
same year. 

Among many other facts and reasonings which I 
adduced, the gist of my thought was a plea for a fos- 
tering oversight, especially of the smaller churches, 
which should be essentially and mainly of a spiritual 
character. I cited figures from the Universalist 
Register to make the following showing: 

“The average number of families to the parish for 
our whole Zion is only forty-seven; while 422 out 
of our 1009 parishes have thirty families or less, 356 
have twenty-five or less, 272 have twenty or less, and 
194 have fifteen or less. In other words, nearly 42 
percent of our parishes are composed of not over 
thirty families, and nearly 20 percent of not over 
half that number, while only about 14 percent have 
100 families or more. Thus the fact appears that the 
great majority of our Universalist people are to be 
found in little groups, distributed over a vast country, 
and nowhere coming together in immense throngs.” 

Such small churches were peculiarly liable to 
stress and strain, weakness and failure, through losses, 
discouragement or dissension, and needed every pos- 
sible help toward coherence and perseverance. This 
help might be given, to a great extent, by the kind of 
spiritual supervision which I have suggested. 

“IT am thinking about a fostering oversight of 
these smaller churches that shall consist of the strong- 
est, wisest, most practical and most spiritual ministry 
that we can ordain to this holy office—a personal ser- 
vice to be rendered to each and all of them by the 
ablest man or men in our whole communion. I think 
it is not money they need chiefly, but sympathy and 
inspiration—not alms but a friend. ... What is 
wanted is the presence on the scene, occasionally, of 
the highest form of spiritual power we know anything 
about, viz., a great human soul filled with Christian 
wisdom, goodness and love—a Phillips Brooks, a 
- Bishop Simpson, an Apostle Paul—who, standing in 
the midst of these children of God, might open to 
them with unusual ability the riches of His truth, the 
wonders of His grace, the glories of His providence, 
and thus draw them together, and draw their hearts 


upward into the unity of the spirit, and lead them more 
fully into the things of the Christian life and the 
Christian Church. In other words, the need is that 
throughout our body, even to the remotest and hum- 
blest member, there should be felt the steady throb of a 
mighty love—a pulsation which cannot be communi- 
cated by any secretary’s letter, or any trustees’ re- 
port, or any canvassing agent’s appeal for funds... . 
Why not take some one man, or some two or three 
men, and set him or them apart to this service of 
supervision, clad with all the dignity and authority 
which our whole Church could confer, and trusted, 
loved and welcomed everywhere? 


“We are strong enough perhaps on the secular 
side of our church life; but no board of trustees 
charged with financial interests mainly, no reports of 
conventions, no circular letters, no appeals for funds, 
no denominational newspapers, can put spiritual 
power into the great body of our scattered constitu- 
ents, half of whom are never reached, or evoke greater 
contributions and consecration on the part of distant, 
struggling congregations. Something more is needed 
and that something is spiritual help—a hand-to-hand 
touch, a heart-to-heart talk, a sweet season of prac- 
tical and religious communion, between the local pas- 
tor and his people on the one hand, and some great 
and good ambassador from the whole Church— 
familiar with all its conditions and problems and 
leaders, and virtually incarnating its thought and life— 
on the other hand. 


“Our work, after all, and above all, is spiritual, 
vital, personal, Christian. In vain shall we strive, 
though it be forever, to reap where we have not sown 
and gather where we have not strewn.”’ 

This address was discussed at length the next day 
by a considerable number of our denominational 
leaders, mostly favorable to the essential idea; and it 
was commented on by the editor of The Gospel Banner 
and by “I. M. A.” (Dr. I. M. Atwood) in his editorial 
briefs in The Universalist Leader, the latter saying in 
the issue of December 16, 1896: 

“The plea made by Mr. Selleck for some kind of 
supervision of the churches commands our consent; 
and the benefits he argues from the visits of men of 
power and religious genius to the smaller parishes, in 
city and country, are not overdrawn. It would be an 
immense gain if one of our ‘best men’ should go once 
every year into every church not favored with such a 
man for its minister, preach the Gospel of Universalism 
to the people, meet them in conference and bear away 
with their blessings a heartfelt sense of their worth 
and their wants.” 

I do not know what influence the address and the 
discussion had upon the subsequent establishment of 
the General Superintendency, but within a few years 
the office was created and Dr. Isaac Morgan Atwood 
became its first and worthy incumbent. Thus a new 
department of our denominational administration 
began to function. 
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As I look back over the intervening years, I see with 
profound regret that perhaps half of those smaller 
churches for which I mainly pleaded have ceased to 
exist. Can it be that we have failed to give them the 
fostering oversight which I urged, and have paid at- 
tention chiefly to the larger churches in the larger 
centers and to conventions, institutes, committee meet- 
ings, and routine office duties? If so, we have dried 
up the springs in the country districts, and the towns 
are neither refreshed nor replenished. 


Not administration but inspiration is still our 
great need. “Ye shall receive power after that the 
Holy Spirit is come upon you.” To awaken that 
holy spirit, the spirit of Christian faith and hope and 
love, in the minds and hearts of the rank and file of 
our common people, through the living contact of a 
great, consecrated soul aflame with its divine energy, 
is the one surest means of building up the Church for 
those whose growth and usefulness we so ardently 
pray. Not much else will avail much. 


Laymen Face Fog and Storm 
The Annual Get-Together at Worcester 


OR the fourth successive year Universalist lay- 
men of Massachusetts and Rhode Island moved 
on to Worcester, Friday, November 18, for the 

annual get-together and banquet. The First Uni- 
versalist Church on Pleasant Street again was host, 
and the Worcester men turned out well under their 
president, Russell White. Assisted by ladies of the 
church, who served a delicious turkey dinner, these 
Worcester laymen lived up to their high reputation 
for hospitality. It was about the worst night of the 
year for public-spirited Worcester folk, as large num- 
bers were engaged in a drive for over half a million 
dollars for the Community Chest, and many of the 
men came directly to the dinner from a down-town 
hotel packed with the different teams which had been 
active in the drive. 

The church was swarming with young people 
attending a dancing school, a commercial project 
highly profitable in a business way to the church. 
But the noise seldom penetrated the dining hall and 
when it did it was quickly stopped. There was plenty 
doing on Pleasant Street, Worcester, this night, as 
the men discovered when they drove in through rain 
and fog from all points of the compass. Airplanes 
were grounded, ocean steamers held in harbor, bus lines 
disrupted, trains delayed, but North Adams men 
came over the mountains, and the North Shore, the 
South Shore, Rhode Island and other places sent their 
quota of representatives. 

One hundred and thirty-eight sat down to the 
well spread tables. Among others at the head table 
were the president of the laymen, Cornelius A. Parker, 
the guests of honor, Dr. Robert Cummins, General 
Superintendent, and Dr. Elliott P. Joslin, famous 
Boston specialist for diabetes, the Rev. O. H. McKen- 
ney of Lowell, the new field worker of the laymen, the 
Rev. Charles H. Emmons, vice-president of the 
General Convention, the Rev. Joseph N. Beach, pastor 
of the church, Dr. Emerson H. Lalone, manger of 
the Universalist Publishing House, Dr. Fenwick L. 
Leavitt, flushed with the record of his team in the 
drive for the ‘Chest,’ Russell White, president of the 
Worcester Men’s Club, and the writer. 

More delicious, tender turkeys were never served 
at a church banquet, or better served. Nor was there 
any limit on seconds and thirds, or on the cranberry, 
squash, potato, hot mince pie, coffee or other toothsome 
addenda to the gustatory part of the meeting. 

The old songs were sung, and then Mr. Parker 
opened the session. ‘Whenever we think of the annual 


meeting of our laymen,” he said, “we think of Worces- 
ter, of Dr. Tomlinson, our host so often, and of his 
worthy successor, Mr. Beach, who is with us tonight 
to make us feel at home.”’ Mr. Parker resurrected and 
revamped an old nominating committee, putting Dr. 
Martin M. Brown of North Adams at the head. 

Elwood Litchfield, secretary, made a brief report, 
stating that the average attendance at the four ban- 
quets held in Worcester had been over two hundred 
men. 

“Universalists,” said Mr. Parker, “have powerful 
reserves of man power, but laymen are usually the 
weakest link in the parish chain. We cannot go for- 
ward without a field secretary. The committee has 
selected the Rev. O. H. McKenney, who will give two 
days a week to the work.” 

Mr. McKenney was introduced and said: “I am 
glad to do anything I can to help make laymen a 
greater power in the Universalist Church. If I am to 
have any success, I must have the support of every 
man. My humble efforts are at your service. I shall 
call upon you to help me and I expect you to call upon 
me to help you.”’ 

“Three times in my lifetime,” said Mr. Parker, “I 
have seen laymen’s movements launched in Uni- 
versalist churches. Over thirty years ago at Buffalo 
under Frank P. Bennett we started a laymen’s league. 
Later under the five year plan we launched another 
laymen’s movement. The trouble with both move- 
ments was that we were organizing from the top down. 
Among the free churches, movements must grow from 
the bottom up. Now is the psychological moment for 
a strong laymen’s movement. Already we have fifty 
men’s clubs in our ninety Massachusetts churches. 
We have new leaders in Universalist and Unitarian 
denominations. I predict that these two leaders 
(Eliot and Cummins) will be loved as few leaders in 
the past. Never has there been an hour in my life- 
time when the influence of liberal churches upon local, 
national, and international problems was as much 
needed as today.” 

Mr. Parker made an eloquent statement of the 
case for democracy in a world of dictators, and showed 
clearly the relation of Universalist ideals to the spread — 
of civil and religious liberty. As the first speaker he - 
introduced Dr. Joslin, who talked most entertainingly 
and instructively for an hour and a quarter. Mr. 
Parker, who is a trustee of the Deaconess Hospital, 
where Dr. Joslin works, referred to him as “the 
greatest expert in the treatment of diabetic diseases in 
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the world and a man with a great heart as well as a 
good head.” 

Dr. Joslin gave first an account of the work done 
at the Clara Barton Birthplace, and then told the 
story of his recent trip to Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Germany, and France. 

In beginning he called the names of all the men 
at the head table, a feat which the writer with his 
notes is not able to duplicate. He then asked how 
many present had known Clara Barton personally, 
and found eight. He described his early life in Oxford, 
his mother’s friendship for Clara Barton, and the re- 
spect in which she was held by his family. He showed 
how the summer camp for diabetic children at the 
Birthplace had grown in numbers and in influence, and 
how it had served as a model for others. He said: 

“Tt is hard for diabetic children to live on the diet 
and to be precise about medicine and other things. 
The Clara Barton Camp gives them a chance. It not 
only teaches them but it stiffens their morale. Often 
they come to the camp feeling they are marked people, 


_ different from others. At the camp they are like every- 


body else. They see so many others with diabetes 
living and doing well, that they are encouraged to go 
on living. When the child goes to the camp, it gives 
many an overtaxed family a rest. The work done 
helps spread knowledge among doctors and people 
generally. The cost per child at the camp is only $14 
a week, but it is low because all the overhead, all the 
preliminary work, is taken care of by Universalist 
women. Seldom in a hospital can we care for people for 
less than $6.00 a day in a ward bed. The 128 children 
at the camp last summer came from as far west as 
Nebraska, as far south as Mississippi.” 

Of his trip, Dr. Joslin said that he had had de- 
lightful visits in every country, and that he did not 
propose to say one word that could be construed as 
critical of any country. It was obvious to the men that 
in his visits to the great hospitals of Europe and in 
other places, Germany included, he had been extended 
every courtesy and that he did not feel in the slightest 
like criticizing his hosts. For the Scandinavian 
countries he has unbounded admiration. In Germany 
he picked up many progressive ideas in the hospitals, 
he was interested in the fact that everybody was 
hard at work, and that health movements for youth 
are far advanced. He declared without qualification 
that he approved of Mr. Chamberlain. 

There was something of an exodusafter Dr. Joslin 
finished, as it was after 9.30 and those from a distance 
had to get started back. Dr. Cummins was in a 
hard place. Weary with incessant journeyings about 
the country, speaking twelve or fifteen times a week, 
and expected to present something new, he rose above 
fatigue and delivered a twenty-five minute statement 
of Universalist ideals. He said: ‘To speak after Dr. 
Joslin seems to me presumptuous. No other speech 
is necessary. I tried to induce the president to let 
me off. I am glad to say publicly what a joy it is to 
meet Dr. Joslin again, and how much I honor him. 
It is a pleasure also to come to know so many of you 
personally.” 

With a courteous gesture showing that what he 
might say of dictators and the present world crisis was 


not intended in criticism of Dr. Joslin, Dr. Cummins 


dealt frankly with the forces in the world which mean 
the negation of Universalist ideals. He praised Thomas 
Mann’s “The Coming of Democracy,” and Russell 
Henry Stafford’s “A Religion for Democracy.” 

“The principles of liberty, democracy, human 
brotherhood, are our spiritual heritage,’ he said, 
“Now they are being spit upon. Toscanini was boy- 
cotted in Italy, not because he was not a good musi- 
cian but because he was not a good fascist. Liberal 
religion is important today because liberal religion 
stands for the principles of Christ. Liberal churches 
are important because they give power to liberal 
principles. Liberal laymen are important because 
they are the life of liberal churches. You who are 
gathered here tonight are important because of the 
liberal principles that you profess and the liberal 
church machinery entrusted to you to operate. ‘Be 
ye my witnesses,’ said the Lord.” 

Following the speeches, Dr. Martin M. Brown 
in a characteristic, forceful speech brought in the 
following list of directors, who were elected by accla- 
mation: Cornelius A. Parker, Gilbert A. Potter, 
George Bedford, Robert Needham, Elwood Litchfield 
Norman Mason, Harry Phelps, Woodward Carpenter, 
Arthur 8. Knox, R. C. Meyer, Herbert Lewis. 

Dr. Brown paid a high tribute to Dr. Joslin and 
called on the laymen to rally behind Dr. Cummins. 

“We have a real men’s organization in Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island,” he said. 

While the scribe, the manager and the speakers 
were heading toward the railroad station in the rain, 
the local clubs reported briefly as their names were 
called and then at ten p. m. the session adjourned. 

As he stepped on the 10.17 for Boston Cornelius 
Parker, the new president, expressed deep gratitude to 
Dr. Cummins and Dr. Joslin for the part they had 
taken in making this Worcester meeting “‘one of the 
most significant and useful of all.”’ 

dev oss 


* * * 


Kidnaping is so horrible a crime that even that race famed for 
its ability to adjust itself to any horror—the human race, to wit— 
will probably never accept it as normal. One reason for this, un- 
doubtedly, is that a very large proportion of the victims are 
children. Unhappily our own country, which leads the world in 
benevolence toward children, also leads the world, by a very wide 
margin, in the perpetration of these enormities against them. We 
must all feel the shame of such a paradox, and study and pray for 
enlightenment in removing it. But it would be unwise in the very 
last degree to be hurried by our penitent zeal into false conclu- 
sions. Once acted on, they are hard to unmake, and they do 
infinite harm. One such is that, because kidnaping crimes 
are committed for ransom, they are caused by the possibility of 
ransom. The same school of thought would have us believe that 
drunkenness is caused by alcohol, arson is caused by matches, and 
war is caused by munitions. No sane man denies that there is a 
close connection in all these things; but no sane man, surely, can 
continue to think that the external instrument is the true and 
inward cause. That must be sought first in the soul of man—an 
entity which there is excellent authority for thinking has infinite 
possibilities of evil as well as of good. And, metaphysics aside, 
there is a plain, practical argument against a law forbidding ran- 
som payments. It could not be enforced. No one believes pay- 
ing ransom to be a crime; everyone connected with the victim’s 
family, from distant relatives to local policemen, would connive 
at an evasion of the law; if charged with such evasion in court, no 
accused could ever be convicted.—The Commonweal. 
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The Three Functions of the Church 


A Sampling of Opinion in One Unitarian Church 
Charles T. Greene 


HE minister of one of our most active suburban 
parishes has divided the work of the Church 
into three basic functions: 

1. A sanctuary for the mood of worship; 

2. A school for religious education; 

3. An ethical critic of, and influence in, the social 

order. 

Dr. Frank W. Scott, president of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, has requested the officers of subor- 
dinate chapters throughout the country to join in a co- 
operative venture for the purpose of ascertaining, by 
ballot, in what relative degree these three functions of 
the Church are evaluated by the members of our de- 
nomination. 

At the regular morning service held in our church 
in Ridgewood, N. J., the proposal was put and a vote 
taken, Sunday, October 30, 1938. I chose, on my 
own responsibility, that each voter indicate, on the 
ballot prepared, his or her sex, for it has been my ex- 
perience, as an administrative officer of our church so- 
ciety, that the viewpoint of the female of the species is 
often, though not always, different from that expressed 
by the males. You will admit, I presume, the fre- 
quency of the question as to whether men or women are 
the more emotional; whether women are the more 
spiritual; whether men are the more conservative; 
which of the two sexes is the more rational; which the 
more openminded and less prone to nurture prejudices, 
without inferring necessarily that there is any general 
difference of this character between men and women 
merely because of sex. 

In some aspects, we may readily admit that women 
are less conservative, more daring, more radical than 
men—readily in the case of millinery, style of other 
habiliments and personal adornment. The poor, con- 
servative male sticks to the same old cut of the cloth 
year in and year out, in season and out. He will not 
dare to don a straw hat until the fifteenth of May, and 
he doffs it religiously on the fifteenth of September, if 
not sooner. On the other hand it seems to some of us 
males that women are more conservative in their ad- 
herence to the traditional forms of religious observance, 
if not so faithful to the old creeds and doctrines. This 
has led many of us males, erroneously it may be, to the 
conclusion that women are more emotional than men. 
While man, as a species, has been characterized as 
incurably religious, those whose life study has been the 
human brain and thought processes tell us that that 
portion of the brain which is reputed to be the source of 
religious emotion is adjoining that wherein the accident 
of sex seems most predominant in its influence. 

In politics, in public affairs, in business, commerce 
and finance, women, it seems to me, are likely to be the 
more daring. Some may be found who will ungraciously 
remark that ‘Fools rush in where angels fear to tread;” 
on the other hand the old adage is equally, if not 
more appropriate, that “Nothing venture, nothing 
have.” 

Now, women may be full of contradictions to us 


men; and foolhardy, indeed, would be that man who 
dared dogmatically to state that he understood them; 
but I venture the mere opinion that conservatism in re- 
ligion or as‘to what constitutes the primary purpose of 
the Church is not incompatible with progressiveness, 
daring, radicalism in politics, public affairs, commerce, 
industry and finance. For the Church, since the 
Reformation, has been the principal source of inspira- 
tion for those who have developed the greatest zeal in 
their endeavors to implement her teachings and pro- 
mote the Kingdom of God upon this earth. 


How Important is the Church as a Sanctuary 
for the Mood of Worship? 


Twelve men in our congregation give it a value of 
29.86 percent. Thirteen women value it at 33.84 per- 
cent. The twenty-five appraise it at 31.73 percent. 

Twenty-nine persons, in all, were present when the 
proposal to ballot was broached. One woman, whose 
concern at that moment—and rightly so—was the roast 
at home simmering in her oven, had not counted upon 
staying an additional half hour after the conclusion of 
the regular service; so she left without registering her 
opinion. Another woman, daring indeed in her eco- 
nomics, registered that she was willing to have the 
Church considered as 50 percent a sanctuary, 50 percent 
as an ethical critic of, and influence in, the social order; 
but set down that she thought 30 percent should be 
added for religious education. A third woman, who 
voted, refrained from indicating any preferences on 
the issue presented, which could be construed as her 
disapproval of the entire proceeding or dissatisfaction 
as to the manner in which the basic functions had been 
presented. A fourth returned a ballot but refrained 
not only from giving an appraisal of the relative merits 
of the three functions as set forth but even from in- 
dicating sex. (Apparently this was not secret ballot- 
ing. 

The Church as a sanctuary is unique. It has no 
competitors in this modern age. The primary definition 
of sanctuary is “a consecrated place.” Other defini- 
tions flow from this. A Church is nothing, as a Church, 
if it is not a sanctuary — a consecrated place. It may 
sponsor forums; it may provide facilities for social, 
recreational and educational activities; but if it is not 
primarily a sanctuary, it is not a Church. 

What is worship? The word is a combination of 
two old Anglo-Saxon words: one meant worth, deserving 
of reverential recognition, merit; the other, now used 
wholly as a suffix, expressed state, shape or condition— 
quality. To liberals, worship is not adoration; it is not 
vain repetitions; it is not idolizing and venerating sacred 
objects and relics; it certainly is not an act of propitia- 
tion. What is it then? Perhaps some of us liberals 
carry into our Church our prejudices against the tradi- 
tional idea of worship. To me worship is the redis- 
covery within myself, each time I meet with others on 
Sunday mornings, of the power with which I have been 
endowed to grasp and appreciate in some measure—it 
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even may be a very small measure—the infinite possi- 
bilities for good in the universe, and their availability 
for us. It is a refilling of my heart and soul with re- 
vitalizing nectar, divine energy, to keep me going—and 
not only going, but going for a purpose—to a destina- 
tion. The purpose? To practice the Golden Rule, the 
eternal. The destination? Spiritual satisfaction; con- 
tentment; peace! 


How Important is the Church as a School for 
Religious Education? 


Twelve men in our congregation give it a value of 
28.61 percent. Thirteen women value it at 22.30 per- 
cent. The twenty-five, all together, appraised it at 
25.73 percent. No man valued this function at less 
than 20 percent; but two women gave it no value what- 
soever. One of these voted 50 percent for the first and 
50 percent for the third, and the other 40 percent for the 
first and 60 percent for the third. 

Many adults, once they have graduated from 
school or college, feel that they are through with educa- 
tional institutions forever. They are loath to enter- 
tain any thought of resubmitting themselves to pre- 
scribed curricula and the discipline of the classroom. 
Those things are all right for children; but not for 
grownups. Whereas they like to go to church, they 
hate, some still hate, the thought of going to school; so, 
in this particular, it seems to me, this function of the 
Church is unfortunately worded. 

Then again, for others, the division of education into 
two contrasting, if not conflicting, departments—re- 
ligious and secular—is unsound. If there is any unity 
and cohesion in life at all, it should be expressed and 
emphasized in education. Indeed I, for one, have long 
since advanced from the viewpoint of regarding one set 
of facts as natural and another as supernatural—the 
one as made evident to our senses, and the other to be 
accepted on faith. I recall running across a statement 
by a savant—I believe it was Professor Drummond— 
that the primary aim of education was to infuse matter 
with spirit. At least that was the sense of it; but to me 
matter is the expression of spirit. It is the manifestation 
of spirit, and the primary purpose of education is to 
develop in the consciousness of men and women an 
overwhelming and displacing appreciation of that 
point of view. One of the cardinal tenets of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, it seems to me, is the emphasis he 
places upon this idea of divine immanence, as con- 
trasted with the doctrines of orthodox Christianity. 
Spirituality is not an accident in the universe; it is an 
inalienable and integral quality of creation! 

Education, it seems to me, has a twofold mission: 
the first is to lead us away from our indoctrinated pre- 
conceptions and prejudices, to empty our minds of 
false notions; and the other to draw us out of our shells 
and to display to our consciousness the infinite possi- 
bilities that are latent within us as personalities— 
divinity speaking through us! 

Preaching without teaching is sterile, just as pro- 
fession without practice is sterile; and I go to church 
to learn as well as to be inspired. Perhaps, if the second 
function of the Church had been worded something 
like this: An Institute of Spiritual Appreciation, it 
might have obtained a better relative valuation. At 
any rate, it sounds more adult! 


How Important is the Church as an Ethical Critic 
of, and Influence in, the Social Order? 


Twelve men in our congregation give it a value of 
40.69 percent. Thirteen women value it at 42.30 per- 
cent. Twenty-five, all together, appraise it at 41.33 
percent. 

These results, to me, are surprising, and then 
again, they are not. What I mean by that I shall en- 
deavor to elucidate. The majority of us will agree, I 
assume, that the Church should be 100 percent efficient 
in its ethical influence. To worship on Sunday; to be 
inspired with high resolves on Sunday; to be taught the 
tremendous importance of ourselves as cooperators with 
God in his universe on Sunday, and then from Monday 
to Saturday to act selfishly and meanly, is not only 
doing the Church a terrible disservice, but it is also be- 
traying ourselves and God within us! 

Why isn’t the Church 100 percent efficient in 
shaping human behavior? We blame it on sacerdotal 
pretension. We blame it upon outmoded and archaic 
language, so we attempt to modernize the Bible. We 
blame it on the preaching, and the quality of it is di- 
rectly related to what we are willing to pay for it. We 
blame it on everything and everybody but our- 
selves! 

How can the importance of our own mission be 
brought home to us? That’s the great question! Can 
it be brought home best by segregating the economic 
man from the social; the political man from the re- 
ligious; the public man from the private? The Church, 
it seems to me, is not the place to dissect man, to de- 
partmentalize his divers and apparently diverse at- 
tributes; but to synthesize all his aspects and co-relate 
all his activities! We hear many a public personality, 
when confronted with a question concerning his private 
life: That’s none of the public’s business; my private 
life is my own! Do we, as churchmen, believe that 
to be true? We hear many a business man say that 
he cannot conduct his business in-accordance with the 
Golden Rule; but some men have done so and pros- 
pered. 

We blame the system and exonerate ourselves! 
Why not assume that the system is sound and try to 
make it work? To be efficient workers we must be 
inspired by vital religion, as taught, we believe, by 
the churches of our denomination. 

The critical attitude is a sound one; but criticism 
too often degenerates into mere carping, desperation 
and defeatism. I once listened to a symposium in 
which three youngish members of our ministry and 
Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer took part. The three young- 
sters were all eloquent in their denunciation of the 
inhumanity of man to man and seemed utterly over- 
whelmed by the evils of society. One of them said that 
little or no progress had been made in building the 
kingdom of God since the days of Jesus. I was over- 
come with despair until the venerable lady commenced 
to speak. Her benignant countenance, her persuasive 
utterance, the sincerity of her conviction born of a 
long experience with life, lifted me out of the depths 
as she sketched the centuries of notable progress that 
had been made. 

We don’t need the kind of criticism that prompts 
us to chuck the whole business and exclaim: Oh, what’s 
the use! Human nature is incorrigible! We need 
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the kind that discerns in and draws from the toil and 
hardship, the sufferings and the death of witnesses to 
the truth in all climes and ages, inspiration for further 
accomplishment and achievement in the cause of 
human emancipation! 

So, it seems to me that our women, who gave 
greater valuation to the third question than did our 
men, expressed a livelier concern for the efficiency of 
sanctuary and school than did the men, although all 
were agreed in giving it the highest rating. And in 
this I am not surprised. 

What was surprising, however, was that this 
should be so, despite the fault that has been found 
by many of these same women with the so-called 
economic and social emphasis type of sermon; but that 
may be, God bless them, because their critical faculties 
are not so strongly developed as that of men! 

They are, indeed, the unpredictable; the eternal 
paradox! 

* * * 
THE UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP FOR 
SOCIAL JUSTICE 


CALIFORNIA correspondent this week makes 
the not altogether new suggestion that the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice confine 

itself to discussing social justice but cease to come to 
any stated conclusions on that matter. 

Before coming to that point, however, he speaks 
of that body in a manner that to our perhaps over- 
sentimental ear is lacking in charity: members and 
friends of the Fellowship ‘‘intentionally ignore,’”’ they 
exhibit ‘dogmatic tendencies,” ‘. ... they want 
the prestige of the Church; is this subterfuge?” and so 
forth. 

Apart from that, we think our correspondent falls 
into some confusions of thought. He is right when he 
says that any resolutions the Fellowship passes will 
have little effect. But the U. F. 8. J. does not 
expect that its resolutions will divert the course of 
empire. 

We think our correspondent errs when he repeats 
(on whose authority?) that “it is understood that 
they vote and pass resolutions not on religious ques- 
tions, but on economic and political questions.”’ We 
will not stop to quarrel with the expression “‘it is 
understood’’—with its implication that the delibera- 
tions of the U. F. 8. J. are carried on behind sound- 
proof walls so that its deliberations can only be in- 
ferred, we are not even told by whom. But we do 
deny the fact. The U. F. S. J. does not even make 
economic or political statements. Casting around for 
an example, here is an economic statement: 

“There is likely to be extreme economic insta- 
bility under any financial system where the same 
funds are made to serve at once as investment funds 
for industry and trade and as the liquid cash reserves 
of individuals.” 

The U. F. S. J. has never issued statements of 
that nature or passed resolutions in those terms. If, 
however, the U. F. 8. J. quoted an economist to the 
effect that one third of the American people did not 
have an income which enabled them to live in health- 
ful surroundings and get an adequate diet; and fol- 
lowed this quotation by condemning the social and 
economic set-up which was responsible for such a con- 


dition, the Fellowship would not be passing a resolu- 
tion on an economic matter but on an ethical matter. 

Our correspondent is right, of course, when he says 
that the Unitarian Church as a body cannot commit 
its members on any matters, religious or economic. 
What he does not see is that precisely because the 
Church as a Church cannot commit itself on social 
and economic matters, those of its members who 
happen to have an especial interest in the bearing of 
social science and economic considerations on the re- 
ligious life have formed the U. F. S. J. They do not 
commit the Church but speak in their own corporate 
name. Furthermore they do not even commit their 
own membership to specific economic or political 
planks. 

Does our correspondent seriously think that, if 
the U. F. 8. J. passes by seven to five a resolution 
advocating a boycott of Japanese goods, the seven 
commit the five to that course? And that the five 
then secede from the seven and form a competing 
Unitarian Fellowship for New Model Social Justice? 
Then why is he so afraid that the U. F. S. J. will “un- 
dermine the solidarity of our Church’? It has not 
done so yet, and it was founded in 1908 for the very 
purpose of discussing those questions of social and 
economic ethics which might irritate persons of our 
correspondent’s turn of mind if they seemed to com- 
mit the denomination as a whole. 

It is true as our correspondent says that free and 
open discussion will “tend to smooth over differences,”’ 
but good Unitarians can stay in fellowship one with 
another even when they hold differing social views 
which are mutually exclusive and therefore cannot be 
“smoothed over.’”’ And the resolutions of the U. F. 
S. J. are not dicta to which others must bow, but each 
is simply the final expression of a session of mutual 
education. They are factual statements of what a 
group of liberals or a stated proportion of a group of 
liberals has come to believe after discussion. Such 
expressions aid causes, ventilate grievances, and are a 
valuable indication of progressive public opinion— 
progressive because few reactionaries seem drawn to 
membership in the Fellowship although there is no 
bylaw which could keep an honest reactionary out. 
We see no reason why anyone should regard the U. F. 
S. J. as something to be viewed with alarm. Among 
other beliefs which we left behind us when we ceased 
to be orthodox was a belief in devils.—Llewellyn Jones 
in the Christian Register. 

* * * 
One Book to Count On 

When a teacher of social work first came to our district she 
asked. us what books we had for study. Did we have “Social 
Diagnosis?” ‘‘Changing Psychology in Social Work?” “The Art 
of Helping People Out of Trouble?” We did not! Did we have 
The Survey or The Family? We did not! Finally in despair she 
asked, ‘‘Well, what books do you have?” In the middle of a gen- 
eral silence one of our members spoke up. “Lady,” he said, 
“‘there’s one book we all have that you can count on, and that’s 
a Sears Roebuck catalogue.”’—Josephine S. Strode, in The Survey. 

* ® 

I shall found a league for the taxation of the sound “uh”— 
also ‘‘ah’’ and ‘“‘er’”’—as used by public speakers. I am confident 
that a small tax, say a penny an “uh,” would quickly pay off the 
national debt and remove all likelihood of inflation — Howard 
Vincent O’Brien. 
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Reactions of Our Readers ? 


AGREES WITH THE EDITORIAL THAT WAS 
CRITICIZED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to say that I agree with the sentiment expressed in 
your editorial, ‘Our Horrible Indifference to Wrong,” which ap- 
peared in the October 29 issue of The Christian Leader. The pact 
of Munich is no guarantee of peace. It gives a breathing spell, 
but nothing more. It but postpones the inevitable clash between 
the democracies and the authoritarian states. Does any intelli- 
gent person believe that to Hitler and Mussolini it means anything 
more than a scrap of paper? 

A contributor to The Boston Herald in a recent issue made 
this plea to the editor: “Convince Germany and Adolf Hitler 
that their conquerors will co-operate fairly with them, and the 
‘thousand years of peace’ will not be far distant.” If the writer 
really meant that, he is not very realistic. The time for such an 
effort was when Germany was a republic. If the Allies had 
shown a co-operative spirit at that time there might not be a 
Hitler bestriding Europe today. They threw away that golden 
opportunity, and now a very different situation confronts them. 
They cannot deal with Herr Hitler as they might have negotiated 
with Chancellor Bruening. 

Adolf does not want any co-operation from the democracies, 
he intends to dominate them. Why not see the facts as they are— 
the democracies arrayed against the dictatorships? A truce was 
effected last September—but it is only a truce. 

You score a direct hit when you say: ‘““The weakness in the 
position taken by the democratic countries is that they strengthen 
the dictators and postpone a day of reckoning.”’ Those words are 
prophetic. 

And I liked this: ‘‘A duty on us to love the robbers? Of 
course. But to love them in straitjackets and handcuffs until 
their madness is cured and their evil overcome by good.”’ There 
is no answer to that. You cannot use the same methods with 
madmen that you can with those who are sane. And who but 
madmen would persecute the Jewish people as they are being 
persecuted in Germany today? As horrible as war is, as un- 
Christian as it is, I’ll wager that there are those in Germany to- 
day who, “dying by inches or living in utter misery,’’ would 
prefer it to the hell in which they now writhe. 

Civilization is not advanced by pursuing the policy of peace 
at any price. 
: Frederic A. Mooney. 


Palmer, Mass. 
* * 


CHRISTIAN REFUGEES FROM GERMANY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is incredible how few Americans realize that the problem 
of persecution in Germany is not confined to those of the Jewish 
race and religion. 
machine has emphasized the Jewish angle so vehemently that 
even the minds of those in other countries have been beclouded. 
The truth is that a large number of the German refugees are 
Christians. It is true that many of them have Jewish blood, in- 
herited in most cases from a distant Jewish ancestor; but some 
are pure-blooded Aryans. 

Myron C. Taylor stated at the recent Evian Conference that 
660,000 persons now in Germany and Austria must emigrate to 
other countries with the least possible delay. About 360,000 of 
this number, or more than half, are Christians. And Mr. 
Taylor’s estimate did not include anyone over fifty years of age! 

In addition to these, there are the thousands of Christians 
who have fled from Germany since the beginning of the Hitler 
régime. Thrown from their jobs, their homes and their father- 
land, Christian families who have no place to go and no one to 
whom they can turn represent the epitome of tragedy. The an- 
nexation by Germany of the Sudetenland has added tremen- 
dously to the refugee problem. Four hundred thousand people 


The highly efficient German propaganda. 


are fleeing from that territory; and it is estimated that only 30,000 
of them are Jews, more than 370,000 being Christians. 

The American Committee for Christian German Refugees 
was organized in 1934 at the suggestion of James G. McDonald, 
former High Commissioner for German Refugees, who was ap- 
pointed by the League of Nations. The purpose of the committee 
is to give aid to those Christians who have fled from Germany. 
As such it functions as any social service agency, giving relief 
where it is necessary, helping the refugees find jobs, giving them 
hospitalization, etc. A part of our money is sent abroad to 
countries neighboring Germany. where refugees are in dire need. 
In the United States, through its Personal Service Division, the 
committee gives advice and help on naturalization procedures, 
assistance in locating friends and relatives, as well as helping 
to find employment, and, if necessary, gives direct financial aid. 

In general, Christian German refugees belong to the cultured 
and professional classes. Physicians, lawyers, artists, educators 
and musicians comprise the majority. Thomas Mann, himself a 
refugee and one of the world’s most noted authors, is honorary 
chairman of the American committee. 

And yet most Christian people in America do not realize the 
extent of suffermg among their own. The Jews, long since aware 
of the dilemma with which so many of their people are faced, have 
made and are making provisions to care for the exiles of their race. 
The American Committee for Christian German Refugees is try- 
ing to do the same thing for Christians. But so few people real- 
ize the extent of the problem—or, for that matter, realize that 
there even is a Christian problem. 

We are now faced with the prospect of thousands of Chris- 
tians suffering untold agonies simply because our funds are 
limited. I beg all Christian people to help us cope with this 
desperate situation by sending a contribution, however small, 
to Richard B. Scandrett, Jr., treasurer of the American Commit- 
tee for Christian German Refugees, 287 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Frank Ritchie, 
Executive Director. 


KNOWLEDGE OF EVIL THE BEST PROTECTION 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Having sawdust to sell, a by-product of a mill run as a side 
line expense, and interested in production of milk (Guernsey, the 
best kind) run as a main line expense, I was curious to know what 
“Sawdust in the Milk” was all about in a journal of standing and 
objectives like the Leader. 

Mr. Washburn is right. All agree that a farmer should ob- 
ject if his hired man feeds calves sawdust in their milk, or gives 
children bad fruit to eat. If such a man cannot be reformed he 
ought to be fired, presto. 

The deduction looks good that Harvard should fire a teacher 
that teaches (as authoritative) “green and half-rotten Commu- 
nism.” Is there any other kind? This of course assumes that Mr. 
Farmer has an idea that sawdust in milk might kill his calves, 
green fruit give his children the tummy ache, and that Harvard 
supporters and authorities are irrevocably convinced that Com- 
munism is bad for the state, would throw it into convulsions. 

But let no one overlook that knowledge of evil theories and 
of evil men, together with knowledge of good principles and of good 
men, their strength and weaknesses, is the best and only protection 
against them. 

Incidentally I beg to remark that too much education in 
general, not excepting divinity schools, while far from ‘half 
rotten,” is wholly lacking in certain vitamins necessary for the 
learner (victim) to assimilate and utilize the learning he does 
acquire to build character for citizenship—and the kingdom for 
which we were taught to pray. 

H.L. F. Gillespie. 

Manchester, Iowa. 
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Our Library Desk 


A Big Little Book 


The Church and the Christian. By 
Shailer Mathews. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 


This is a small volume but a big book, as 
one might expect, seeing who wrote it. Dr. 
Mathews draws from the recent conferences 
at Oxford and Edinburgh, evidently, and 
from more general indications, that to 
Protestants at least Christianity is more 
than a mass of competitive philosophies 
and theologies. It is a religion composed of 
different groups of Christians possessed of 
a common loyalty to Jesus Christ. 

He draws in swift but sure strokes an 
outline of the history of the Church, in 
which is emphasized the fact that the 
Church has in each period been an institu- 
tion of its own times, influenced in thought 
and action by the surrounding predisposi- 
tions of the world, sometimes unhappily; 
and at the same time exerting an influence 
on the world. There emerge from late 
Imperial Roman chaos at length three 
forms of Christianity: the Greek Churches, 
independent, mystical, moldy with the 
thoughts of out-moded Greek speculations, 
rich with the patronage of the barbaric 
overlords, static as to social progress; the 
Papal Church, a sort of super-model of 
the very mundane totalitarianism of the 
Holy Roman Empire; and the National 
and Creedal Protestant divisions with their 
emphasis on the thought modes and dog- 
mas of the long-ago days when our ancient 
creeds were undoubtedly necessary for the 
survival of the Church. In all this we be- 
hold the Church influenced. Also in all 
this we can see, sometimes dimly, the 
Church influencing. And in our own day 
as in other days the Church is being in- 
fluenced. We must see. “that, just as the 
only democracy that ever existed is the 
social behavior of democrats, so the only 
Christianity that has ever existed is the 
religion of Christians.’’ The plea is for a 
new sign and test of orthodoxy. The new 
basis for ecumenicity must not be a set of 
changeless formulas, but an acceptance of 
progressive minorities and a freedom to 
extend spiritual values to conditions that 
at times the Church has opposed. The 
Church must influence our times. Charity 
and social reform are easy and immediate 
applications of the teachings of Jesus. 
But the Church has more than that to 
give, and what that is is the fundamental 
element that distinguishes the Church 
from a welfare society or a reform club, a 
political party or an economic school of 
thought. And never should the Church 
lend itself to the promulgation of some 
merely political or economic plan for re- 
making society. For Christianity with all 
its modern emphasis on the social gospel 
can be no more than the aggregate of the 
lives of individual Christians. The, Chris- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing, House. 


tian objective in today’s world is the sav- 
ing of the personality and by that the 
saving of society. This means bringing all 
human life into harmony with the universe 
and its laws. Callit God, if youlike. But 
this must be done by the completely in- 
forming love of and loyalty to Jesus Christ. 
This is the ideal the Christian must have 
today for himself and for the influence of 


the Church upon the world. This is a_ 


new basis for unity, catholicity. The 
Church is certainly the chief, if not the 
only, agency for lifting social duty with its 
self-sacrifice from professional routine 
into human brotherhood. ‘‘Whether they 
will or not, Christian organizations have 
influence, and this influence will be greatly 
increased as they convince individuals and 
groups that love is a practicable basis upon 
which to build human society, because God 
is love.” 
William Couden. 
* *, 


For Those Past Middle Age 


By Martin 
(Saunders Studio 
$2.00. Paper, 


Life Begins at Seventy. 
Dwelle Kneeland. 
Press: Claremont, Calif. 
$1.00.) 

This book, the third by the author on 
the subject of age, is in line with a move- 
ment which arose a quarter of a century 
ago, one phase of which was the organiza- 
tion of senior clubs under various names. 
It was an awakening to the fact that there 
is a period after the preparatory years of 
youth and the productive years of middle 
age which has potentialities for enjoyment 
and usefulness. Though it is a small book 
of less than a hundred pages the subject 
is treated in a comprehensive way from 
the physical, intellectual and religious 
angles. 

It is shown how right habits of living, 
mental activity and religious faith combine 
to determine the kind of life possible to a 
desirable old age. 

The new movement of adult education 
the author calls an important advance 
step, and he points to the increased at- 
tendance on classes all over the country, 
as he sees in it a means of preparation for 
the senior years. Quoting Dorsey, ‘‘The 
more you use the brain the more brain you 
will have to use,”’ he argues for the exercise 
of all the powers as the condition of their 
continued development. 

He purposed to give one chapter of the 
book to those distinguished among the 
aged in history, but after giving four pages 
to such names could spare space for no 
more. 

“Life’s fearful waste” 
wasted years of old age. 

Under the head of vital statistics it is 
noted that there has been a gain of 34 per- 
cent in the number of aged from 1900 to 
1931, and a chapter is devoted to the prob- 
lems growing out of the fact of the increase 


he called the 


of the aged in the population. He pro- 
pounds a series of questions which he says. 
confront the people, beginning with ‘‘Does. 
not the increase of the efficient aged and 
the decrease in the number of births indi- 
cate that the old will more and more rule: 
America?” He refers hopefully to the ex- 
pansion of co-operatives and wishfully he 
says, ““We have passed the sordid methods. 
of business.” Communism and Fascism. 
he erroneously classes together. 

Writing at the age of eighty-nine, the 
author seems to have kept in touch with the 
most of the forward movements and 
achieved a fairly accurate picture of the 
world as it is. It is man’s mystic relation. 
which gets the final emphasis. A chapter 
on the “Stairway of Human Life” in which 
he considers the various steps of the 
physical, the mental, the spiritual, is fol- 
lowed by the closing chapter, ‘Life at Its. 
Zenith,’’ presenting the idea that the sum- 
mit of this life reaches up into the life be- 
yond. “Life is God’s supreme gift to the 
universe.” “Life is always young.” 

It is a helpful book for those past middle 
age to read. 

Mary T. Whitney. 


* * 


The Edinburgh Conference 
Faith and Order—The Second World 


Conference on Faith and Order. 
Edited by Leonard Hodgson, D. D., 
D. C. L., Canon of Christ Church, Sec- 
retary to the Conference. (Macmillan.) 
From my limited experience in attending 
conventions and conferences I am sure 
that a reading of this book would leave any 
man with more and better knowledge of 


‘the Edinburgh Conference than might be 


gained by the casual delegate. For here 
in forthright manner are presented all the 
important discussions from the floor, the 
preliminary reports of the sections, their 
final drafting, the scrupulous objections of. 
the Orthodox delegates, the Sunday eve- 
ning addresses. It was a significant epoch 
in Church history, this gathering of 344 
delegates and interested visitors, making a 
total attendance of 504, representing 123 
religious groups. They met at Edinburgh, 
August 3, 1938, in the Assembly Hall of 
the Church of Scotland, and continued in 
session until the 18th. 

The Continuation Committee, appointed 
by the Lausanne Conference of 1927, had 
prepared the program. Its divisions were: 
(1) The Grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
(2) The Church of Christ and the Word of 
God. (3) The Church of Christ: Ministry 
and Sacraments. (4) The Church’s Unity 
in Life and Worship. The delegates were 
divided into four sections to deliberate 
upon these subjects and to present their 
reports to the general body. Members of. 
the Continuation Committee refrained from 
taking any official part in the sectional 
activities. Of special interest to us is 
the fact that the chairman of the section © 
on “The Church’s Unity in Life and Wor- 
ship’ was Willard L. Sperry, dean of the 
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Harvard Divinity School. On the 13th 
and 14th, each section presented the first 


draft of its report to the assembly. On the» 


16th, revised reports were offered, and on 
the 17th and 18th, final reports were made 
in the form of the report of the Conference 
asa whole. A tremendous amount of 
labor was involved in the compilation of 
all the reports, and to be chairman of a 
section was no sinecure. Here were men 
from all the leading evangelical bodies of 
Christendom striving to reach some agree- 
ment upon the dogmatic bases of their 
several faiths. It must have been dra- 
matic! Anglicans, Orthodox, Congrega- 
tionalists, Friends, laboring to set forth in 
a single document their convictions upon 
the meaning of Grace, Apostolic Succes- 
sion, the number and efficacy of the Sacra- 
ments; and all the while the Orthodox dele- 
gates anxiously guarding their unique in- 
terests. It is a wonder that the various 
reports contained so few dissenting foot- 
notes as they actually did. Even so, the 
Orthodox leaders twice felt constrained to 
hold up the progress of the Conference so 
that they might present their divergent 
and distinctive views. And to the Arch- 
bishop of York, chairman of the Confer- 
ence, all honor is due for the gentle wis- 
dom, the eloquent persuasiveness, the dip- 
lomatic handling of discussion, the de- 
termination to reach a successful outcome 
which he continually exercised throughout 
the two weeks. 

I was astonished to read of the hostility 
which some of the delegates voiced toward 
the Life and Work Conference, and of the 
opposition which so many registered 
against the proposed World Council of 
Churches. Archdeacon Monahan, of the 
Church in Wales, was especially concerned 
because the Life and Work Conference 
bore on its notepaper a list of participating 
Churches which included the Unitarian. 
But the Archbishop of York steered the 
World Council idea through to acceptance, 
and the Council of Utrecht last summer 
finished it so far as we are concerned. 

Now let me tell of my personal reactions 
to the whole business. Really, it was sur- 
prising to me that so distinguished an as- 
sembly could spend a fortnight upon such 
problems as the meaning of Grace, the 
number of Sacraments, the Communion 
of Saints. I felt as though I were reading 
something which was the perpetuation of 
an ancient mythus. Why should agree- 
ment upon these subjects be made the 
basis of a united Christendom? To us 
they seem not only the “peripheral,”’ but 
the puerile aspects of a modern inclusive 
Christian movement. Undoubtedly the 
prominence of the delegates, the robes of 
the Orthodox representatives, the pro- 
cessions along the streets, thrilled the good 
folks of Edinburgh, but I cannot see how 
this mass of discussion, speeches and re- 
ports means much to the people of this 
century. Hereafter I hold suspect any 
denominational group which had a hand in 


this. When Congregationalists assure me 
that they are as “‘liberal as any other Chris- 
tian group,” I have but to remember that 
they, too, were at Edinburgh: to regard 
their liberalism as but assumed for the 
purpose of competing with us: to realize 
that all the while they hold open the door 
which will admit them easily and quickly 
to their self-chosen place in the ranks of 
Orthodoxy. 

The best that we can do in regard to the 
World Council is to remain aloof, with no 
thought of envy, hoping that the evangeli- 
cal groups, after a century or two, will 
finally settle their picayune differences and 
come together. Then will come our turn 
to enter into negotiations with that larger 
body. In the meantime, let us not be 
backward in telling the world how and 
where we stand. 

Donald B. F. Hoyt. 


* * 


The Negation of Christianity 


Japanese Terror in China. By H. J. 
Timperley. (Modern Age Books Inc. 
75 cents.) 


This book by the China correspondent 
of The Manchester Guardian is a documen- 
tary record of murder, rape, mayhem, ter- 
rorism, and betrayal of promises. In it 
the flags, drums, uniforms, and tinsel of 
war are swept aside, and warfare is seen 
as a beastly, ghoulish business, and the 
negation of civilization and Christianity. 

There will be some who will read this 
book with mounting anger, who will forget 
the lessons of history, and wholly disre- 
gard the Saint of Galilee, and urge that to 
put out the conflagration fuel should be 
added to the flames; that because so many 
have been killed, the United States should 
prepare to kill some more, that to restore 
peace we should go to war. In so far as 
people will have those reactions this po- 
tentially useful book will not be useful. 

The trouble began way back yonder 
when we so meagerly supported mission- 
aries in Japan. Men may cry, “Lo here’’ 
and “Lo there,” but there is but one sal- 
vation for those whose hearts are full of 
lust, and upon whose foreheads is the 
mark of Cain. That is the way of the 
Christ of men. Woe to us if we accept 
that blasphemous heresy that God is on 
the side of the big battalions. That way 
lies the graveyard of the human race and 
the end of a divine experiment. God is 
always on the side of the disciples of the 
Prince of Peace. On a thousand battle- 
fields His blessing has been upon those 
who bound up the wounded, healed the 
sick, and buried Folly’s dead with solemn 
prayer. No man was ever blessed for 
killing another. 

America would like to be Christian if it 
knew how, but in time of trial the Church 
wavers between the chancel and the char- 
nel. Clergymen have so little faith in the 
way of the gentle Jesus that if they speak 
for him at all it is with stuttering lips. 


; 

For a tiny fraction of what war with 
Japan would cost, or even what we are 
now spending on armaments, America 
could send one hundred thousand mis- 
sionaries to China and Japan and main- 
tain them there. No elaborate training 
would be needed to speak of forgiveness, 
mercy, brotherhood, love, peace, and 
blessedness. No uniforms would be 
needed, and for weapons only the gospel 
of Jesus. Of course they should go with 
clean hands. No Americans should take 
profits from supplies that mean raped chil- 
dren, tortured peasants, and outraged 
womanhood. America should be willing to 
part with insular possessions needed by 
populations transformed by hunger into 
dogs mad for food. Bury the dead! Feed 
the starving! Care for the refugees! Of 
course! But airplanes dropping not death- 
dealing bombs but the life-giving Sermon 
on the Mount. An army of love and 
mercy! God on the side of Christ as against 
the big battalions! The Orient’s extremity 
is Christendom’s opportunity. 

Harold Scott. 


* * 


A Survey of the Far East 


The Far East: An International Sur- 
vey. By Harold S. Quigley and George 
H. Blakeslee. (World Peace Founda- 
tion. Paper, 75 cents. Cloth, $2.50.) 


In 1929, the World Peace Foundation 
published Dr. Blakeslee’s ‘‘The Pacific 
Area: An International Survey.’’ In the 
present work, this previous study is taken 
as a starting-point by Dr. Quigley, and 
brought up to date. Since most of the 
present volume treats of the Far East 
since 1929, the present work is really a new 
book—as Dr. Blakeslee generously points 
out in a foreword. Its emphasis is also 
different. The year 1929 marked the end 
of a period during which China had en- 
deavored to bring to an end the tenure of 
the special privileges which the World 
Powers had seized for themselves in the 
China of the nineteenth century. Dr. 
Blakeslee’s ‘former treatise’ dealt with 
this struggle. Since 1931, however, China’s 
struggle has been largely that of her at- 
tempts to withstand the growing aggres- 
sions of Japan. The many international 
aspects of this struggle are given in this 
new publication, and much additional ma- 
terial relating to other Far Eastern prob- 
lems as well, presented now for the first 
time. The present rape of China by Japan 
is not studied, however, with any at- 
tempted conclusiveness, for, since the is- 
sue itself has not yet been settled, the his- 
tory of the struggle has not yet been laid 
out for investigation; but many of the 
events of that invasion are studied with 
reference to the present world peace view. 
Even a casual reading of this book will do 
one thing for the reader: it will give him 
an increased respect for international 
diplomacy, for here he will be introduced 

(Continued on page 1453) 
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WHAT DO YOU WANT FOR CHRIST- 
MAS? 

That is the question we asked all of our 
ministers in North Carolina, and from the 
replies received we judge almost anything 
will be most acceptable. Here are some 
suggestions: 

From Mr. Skeels at Rocky Mount: 
Boys’ and men’s clothing, toys, candy, 
shoes for boys and baby clothes. 

From Mrs. Bryant for the Clinton Cir- 
cuit: Clothing for babies, boys, girls, men 
and women is always needed, but for 
Christmas we need clothing especially for 
babies and young folks. Toys, candy, any- 
thing that children and young people in 
the North would enjoy for Christmas would 
be enjoyed even more here, as our folks 
have fewer of such things. 

From Mr. Lapoint at Kinston: All kinds 
of clothing, not for the people of his parish 
but for the poor white and colored in Kins- 
ton. Toys, books, magazines for poor chil- 
ren, books for the new library for colored 
people just started, the first library for 
them in Kinston. 

From Mr. and Mrs. Boorn at Friendly 
House. Weshare Mrs. Boorn’s letter with 
you: 

“T will write you while I have the oppor- 
tunity because we shall soon be in the midst 
of Christmas work when time will be 
limited. The children have been rehears- 
ing some new Christmas songs for several 
weeks, and the committee has plans for 
some Christmas plays. We have just re- 
ceived one Christmas box of unbreakable 
dolls dressed by the ladies of our Foxboro 
church. We certainly appreciate their 
help in sending the box early. We have 
received only a few boxes of clothing since 
July, and in these only a few pairs of shoes. 
So far our weather has been dry and warm 
so that it was no hardship to go barefoot. 
But as the weather grows colder and the 
much-needed rains come, our attendance 
will be lessened at both Sunday school and 
day school, and there will be more sickness 
if the people are barefooted. So if any 
groups are planning to send us shoes, I 
wish they could be sent now. I have re- 
quests for them daily. 

“Out of the clothing sent in the early 
summer, I have saved a warm skirt and 
sweater or blouse for each one of our high 
and grammar school girls. . . . I have a 
call for warm coats.” 

Here are some suggestions: For men, 
socks and handkerchiefs. For women, 
aprons and girls’ and women’s clothes of all 
kinds. Toys are always acceptable, al- 
though they have a number of dolls on 
hand as a result of the wonderful shower of 
last Christmas. They would like money for 
candy, which goes into the Christmas bags. 

Mrs. Boorn closes by saying “anything 
will be appreciated and will find a corner 


somewhere in Santa’s bag and help to make 
a Merry Christmas for someone in the 
mountains.”’ 

From Mr. Ulrich at Outlaw’s Bridge: 
We haven’t received word from this Cir- 
cuit as yet, but we feel safe in saying that 
the same articles which are so much needed 
in the other circuits are also needed here. 

ers 
MORE NEWS OF FRIENDLY HOUSE 


From Mrs. Boorn’s letter: 


‘We have had uniformly good congrega- 
tions all fall, the smallest attendance being 
fifty-one and the largest eighty. Last 
Thursday we had thirty-two ladies and 
seventeen babies and small children out for 
the Mission Circle meeting. The Clara 
Barton Guild is planning some special sew- 


ing for the next two months. The Y. P. 
C. U. had a big Hallowe’en party on Fri- 
day, Oct. 28, and the parish is having a 
“‘weenie”’ supper on Nov. 25. 

“While we were at the North Carolina 
Convention Alonzo painted the diningroom 
walls, and you would be surprised how 
much lighter the room is, both by day and 
night. So I am planning to have the dark 
hall done also. There are certain fixed 
expenses each year out of the maintenance 
fund. . . . Last year the retaining wall 


- and steps were built; this year I would 


like to have something done to the floors, 
as they look so bad. We shall inquire in 
town. It may be best to get a brown and 
tan linoleum for the kitchen, diningroom 
and livingroom used by church school.” 

Unless you have visited Friendly House, 
you can hardly realize how great is the 
need for something to be done to those 
floors. We hope that a way will be found 
to purchase linoleum for them. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE 


Probably one of the most important ways 
to bring about world peace is through a 
better understanding between the peoples 
of the world. The International Religious 
Fellowship (formerly the Leyden Inter- 
national Bureau) of which the Y. P. C. U. 
is a part is trying through the various 
channels of its work to bring about a closer 
understanding between the members of 
our liberal young people’s groups in the 
various nations. The international con- 
ferences sponsored by the organization are 
one of the best means to this end. How- 
ever, only a small proportion of our young 
people are able to attend the conferences. 
Another department of the international 
organization is that of international corre- 
spondence which gives all young people in 
the member groups opportunities to corre- 
spond with members from other nations. 

The American chairman for interna- 
tional correspondence is Elizabeth Hap- 
good, Pomeroy Hall, Wellesley, Mass. She 
has announced that correspondence can be 
procured in England, Holland (using 
English, French, and German Janguages), 
Switzerland (using French and German), 
Hungary (using English and German), and 
Scandinavia (using English and German). 
An attempt is being made to make contacts 
in India and South Africa. 

Any person may have any number of 
correspondents in any number of countries. 
In order to defray expenses each person 
is asked to send 10 cents for each corre- 
spondent desired. This will be used to 
cover the cost of making the contacts and 
arranging the correspondence. 

As practically all Europeans who desire 
American correspondents can read and 
write English, the inability to use the lan- 


guae of any country is no barrier to a cor- 
respondence with a person there. It will 
take several weeks to establish a contact, 
so do not be discouraged by the delay. 

Three things, then, are wanted with 
every name and address: 

1. The countries in which correspondents 
are desired and the language to be used. 

2. Ten cents for each correspondent: 
wanted. 

3. Age, school or work, interests. 

* * 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S DAY 


Young People’s Day will be observed in 
churches throughout the denomination on 
Sunday, Jan. 15. Young People’s Week 
will follow from the 15th to the 21st. Each 
year more of our churches are observing 
Young People’s Day regardless of whether 
or not they have an organized young 
people’s group. In most churches where 
the day is observed a young person 
preaches the sermon and other young 
people take the various parts of the morn- 
ing church service. There are still some 
churches that have not observed Young 
People’s Day for some reason or other. 
We hope that this year will see 100 percent 
observance throughout the denomination. 


* * 


ONWARD 


For the forty-fifth consecutive year On- 
ward appears as the official publication of 
the National Y. P. C. U. While we have 
many former Y. P. C. U. members among 
the subscribers, there are many who do not 
receive it. The subscription rate is only 
twenty-five cents per year, and if any of 
our readers would like to keep in touch 
with our young people’s activities we shall 
be glad to receive subscriptions at the 
National Y. P. C. U. office. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


ONE SMALL SCHOOL AND JAPAN 


It can be done! One small school has 
proved it. We share the evidence with 
those who care to read. 

“T am enclosing herewith our check for 
$5.25—the contribution of our Sunday 
school for the work in Japan. 

“T wish so much that the amount were 
larger, but some of our members have been 
terribly prejudiced against Japan and they 
were not in favor of contributing. I have 
had to do a lot of talking and explaining 
during the past two Sundays and am now 
pleased to know that what I said had some 
effect and changed their minds. On Nov. 
6, when the envelopes were given out, I 
found several torn up outside the church as 
I left the building. Last Sunday, after I 
had finished my talk, some of the girls 
came back and asked for more envelopes, 
telling me that they were the ones who had 
destroyed theirs. Not having more to 
give them, I asked how many would put 
their offering into the envelopes if they 
had them, and every hand was raised. 
I really felt pleased when the plate was 
passed and each one put something into 
it, in place of the envelopes they had 
previously scorned.” 

* * 
PARENTS AND CHILDREN COME 
TO CHURCH 


A service for parents and children in the 
church! Not a “Children’s Day” program 
—just the customary morning service. 
Mothers and fathers bringing their chil- 
dren with them to share the beauty and 
inspiration of worship. Consider how 
valuable such an experience can be. The 
old “family pew” revived, if only for a 
day. 

For two consecutive years the church in 
Lynn has tried this as a phase of its re- 
ligious educational work. Instead of the 
regular session of the church school the 
children from the primary department to 
the senior and young people’s groups at- 
tend the morning worship with their par- 
ents, not as a group but as individual 
families. 

What happens? Nearly every child 
comes, bringing either one or both par- 
ents. Six hundred persons were in at- 
tendance. The minister finds that he can 
bring a message to the entire group. This 
year he used the Bible, preaching on the 
subject, ““The Good Book.’”’” The members 
of the chureh school] are acquainted with 
the Bible, and through this service it was 
made more important to them. The 
parents rediscovered a guide-book for the 
rearing of their children. Teachers found 
new background for their teaching. 

As a part of this morning service the 
teaching staff of the church school entered 
into a solemn service of rededication to 
their task. The parents responded, pledg- 


ing their loyalty and co-operation to the 
school. The entire congregation united in 
a prayer of consecration supporting the 
educational work of the church. 

No one can truly measure the worth of 
such a morning. The constituency of the 
church is aware of its religious education 
program. The teachers are challenged 
anew. Families have an experience of 
worship together. All this strengthens 
the work of the church. Parents leave 
saying they will come more often, and chil- 
dren go home happy and proud to have 
shared in the morning worship of their 
church with their mothers and fathers. 

Alice M. Harrison, 
Director of Religious Education. 
* * 


A COMMON ATTITUDE 


“T do not see that religious education 
does any good.” What parent, if he has 
not voiced the idea, at least has not thought 
it? 

A little rain falls one day in early spring, 
and the next day we may well wonder 
what good it has done. In the fall a good 
crop shows what has been the cumulative 
good effect of many showers. 

So the child and religious education. 
Rarely on Monday can there be seen re- 
sults from the attendance at church school 
on Sunday. In the fall of life, however, 
the cumulative effect of attendance at 
church school Sunday after Sunday, year 
in and year out, becomes apparent. 

Parents and teachers of religious educa- 
tion must not be impatient, must not 
expect a harvest before the seed has hardly 
been sown.—Chadbourne A. Spring, as- 
sociate minister, Unitarian- Universalist 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 

* * 


RECENT MAILINGS 


Into the mail within the last week have 
gone Christmas services for the month of 
December, and a special service for Christ- 
mas Sunday, to be held at the vesper hour 
or in the evening. With this material went 
also worship services for the month of 
January based upon the prophets, and for 
the help of teachers and workers with 
nursery and kindergarten children, two 
pamphlets prepared for their guidance. 

In a separate mailing, because it was 
going to a more extensive list of persons, 
we have sent out the long-anticipated list 
of Courses of Study recommended for use 
in Universalist church schools. These 
have gone to every minister, to every 
superintendent, and to many others ac- 
tively at work in places of leadership in 
their religious educational program. Since 
this is a very inclusive list of courses, we 
urge all persons receiving it to guard it 
carefully—we shall not issue another next 
fall, so it should be cherished as a prized 
possession. 


We hope both of these envelopes of ma- 
terial will be shared with the members of 
your teaching staff who can best make use 
of them. And when used, make sure they 
are filed for the help of future leaders. 


ok * 


ABOUT OUR SCHOOLS 


Rey. Gustay H: Ulrich, R. F. D. 2; 
Seven Springs, N. C., minister of the 
churches at Outlaw’s Bridge, Christian 
Hill, and the more recently opened one at 
Shelter Neck, writes: ‘‘At Shelter Neck 
we are enjoying the ‘Songs of Work and 
Worship’ sent us by the Gloucester, Mass., 
church school through the minister, Mr. 
Achenbach. All those that needed re- 
pairing are being cared for through a 
W. P. A. project which will make them 
stronger than when new. By the way, we 
could use fifty of those same hymnbooks 
here at the Outlaw’s Bridge school if you 
ever run across a school no longer using 
theirs.” Perhaps some of our readers can 
come to Mr. Ulrich’s aid. We hope so. 


From North Olmsted, Ohio, comes the 
following interesting plan by way of Miss 
Helen Limpert, primary superintendent, 
and a delegate to the institutes at Turkey 
Run and Shakamak in recent years: ‘““The 
church school board has decided to adopt 
the plan of having the teachers in the 
primary and kindergarten departments 
meet separately for workers’ meetings, 
and have Mrs. Gehran, one of the women 
in the parish who has been a school teacher 
and had an active part in teaching small 
children in a church school, as leader of 
these meetings. We will discuss our prob- 
lems and how to go about meeting them. 
Out of this group one member will be se- 
lected to represent us at the larger board 
meeting.” 


From Bridgeport, Conn., comes the word 
that Mrs. Janet H. Blackford, formerly 
director of religious education at Attle- 
boro, Mass., has been appointed chairman 
of the Committee of Religious Education. 
Associated with her on the committee are 
representatives of the various age groups 
in the parish. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


The attendance at the Lansing, Mich., 
church school has increased from eighteen 
to seventy-five since January, 1938. 


The November, 1988, issue of the 
Children’s Leader, published by the Bap- 
tists for workers with children, is given 
over to articles about the problems of the 
small church school. Single copies at 15 
cents each may be ordered through the 


Universalist Publishing House. 
* o* 


The more a man knows, the more he is 
inclined to be modest. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


NOTHER of our churches, which has 
been without a settled pastor for 
nearly two months, has elected a new min- 
ister. The Leader reported last week that 
the church in Everett, where Dr. Milburn 
was pastor for a decade and a half, had 
chosen Rev. George H. Wood of Ohio. 
Mr. Wood plans to return to Massachu- 
setts and take up his duties with the first 
Sunday of December. Now the church in 
Fitchburg, from which Rev. Max A. Kapp 
removed on October first to open his pas- 
torate in Rochester, New York, has elected 
as its new leader Rev. Frederick A. Wil- 
mot of Providence, Rhode Island, at the 
present time and for quite a number of 
years the editor of the religious depart- 
ment of The Providence Journal. With an 
attendance of close to one hundred parish- 
ioners a meeting was held on Wednesday 
evening, Nov. 16, at which the vote was 
unanimous in the choice of Mr. Wilmot. 
Mr. Wilmot accepts and will preach his 
first sermon as pastor of the Fitchburg 
church on Sunday, Nov. 27. 

With the death of Rev. Otto Raspe the 
First Church in Cambridge was suddenly 
left without pastoral care. The feeling in 
the parish has been that, because of the 
love held for Mr. Raspe, there should be no 
haste in considering a successor. The plan 
has been to keep every service going as 
usual but that the Sunday supply preachers 
should not be candidates. The State Su- 
perintendent was asked by the standing 
committee to take the morning service 
upon the Sunday after Mr. Raspe’s death. 
Rev. Edgar R. Walker, who came from the 
membership of the Cambridge parish, was 
the preacher on Communion Sunday, 
Nov. 6. Rey. Arthur A. Blair, of Nashua, 
N. H., superintendent of New Hampshire 
churches, will be the preacher on Dec. 4, 
and Dr. George E. Huntley of the Rox- 
bury church will be the preacher on Dec. 
18. 

An informal conference between the 
parishioners of the Cambridge church and 
the State Superintendent was held on 
Sunday evening, Nov. 20, at which the 
entire situation was thoroughly canvassed 
and plans developed for the future of the 
church. 

There is still a vacancy in the pastorate 
in North Weymouth and Assinippi. We 
speak of the two together for the reason 
that it has been the thought in the minds 
of the leaders in the two places that it 
would be a happy arrangement to unite 
them under one resident minister. By 
such a union the salary of the minister 
would be increased and the church in As- 
sinippi would have the presence of a minis- 
ter throughout each week. For several 
years Assinippi has had student pastors 
who, while doing most acceptable work, 


could give practically no time other than 
Sunday to the parish. North Weymouth 
and Assinippi are two fine smaller parishes, 
with excellent opportunities for growth 
and splendid service. The church school at 
North Weymouth numbers regularly about 
100, with a morning congregation running 
close to seventy or seventy-five. Two 


young men have preached there in the past ~ 


two months as candidates. Now it has 
been arranged that William E. Gardner, 
executive secretary of the National Y. P. 
C. U., will be the regular supply preacher 
at North Weymouth through the re- 
mainder of November and through Decem- 
ber. This plan is the suggestion of the 
parish officials. It has the advantage 
of assuring the church of a well known, 
regular supply, while the committee is 
searching for a full-time pastor. 

Here is a suggestion which was offered 
recently by an active, interested woman 
of one of our churches to two ministers 
who had just had an exchange of pulpits. 
It has certain merits, and for that reason 
we pass her word along. ‘Could a revoly- 
ing wheel about Greater Boston be made 
of the Universalist ministers, so that a 
minister could give his best sermon to all 
the people of our churches?”’ This woman 
thinks such a scheme would lighten the 
work of the ministers and tend to the en- 
lightenment and encouragement of many 
church attendants. There are some things 
to be said on the other side, of course. 
Those experienced in these matters will 
think of some limitations to the advan- 
tages anticipated. Nevertheless, the 
suggestion has its virtues and it might be 
well for those concerned to consider it and 
to give it a trial. It would tend to a cer- 
tain neighborliness and feeling of unity. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. William H. McGlauflin of Wash- 
ington, D. C., editor of The American Art 
Annual, is putting the finishing touches 
upon Volume 23 of that important publica- 
tion. 


Rev. James D. Tillinghast, secretary of 
the Boston Universalist Club, who has 
never before missed a meeting of the club, 
was absent from the meeting at the City 
Club Nov. 14 in honor of Dr. Cummins 
and Dr. Ratcliff, because of the funeral of 
an old friend in another state. 


Dr. Richard P. Saunders, formerly of 
Saugus, Mass., and New York City, was 
elected president of New London Junior 
College, Oct. 25. Dr. Saunders comes to 
this position from several years of active 
work in the educational field. During 
1933-34 he was associated with the In- 


At the recent monthly meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention it was voted to 
contribute to the Universalist Publishing 
House the sum of $250 towards the $10,000. 
which the House is seeking as a free fund, 
and it was further voted that the Executive 
Committee would recommend that a like 
sum be given by the State Convention 
next year. 

Much, of course, has been said in all our 
papers about the great damage to church 
buildings by the recent terrific storm in 
this part of New England. We have our 
share of the general loss. An official of 
the Congregational Conference of Massa- 
chusetts told the writer of this letter that 
he had just made a round of twenty 
churches of his communion which had 
been damaged, some of them to an amount 
of thousands of dollars. We want, how- 
ever, to say a word for the brave and 
prompt and generous way in which the 
churches have faced this onslaught of 
nature and have gone about restoring the 
damage done. Our plants in Oxford, Ar- 
lington, Cambridge, Abington, Foxboro 
and other places have been temporarily 
or permanently reconstructed. The Fox- 
boro church looked like a wreck when the 
storm subsided. It is little less than mar- 
velous to see today the attractive build- 
ing, in its garb of shiny white, as one 
rounds the park in the center of the busi- 
ness district. True, the tower has gone 
and the front of the building has little re- 
semblance to the former structure. But it 
is still beautiful as a modest, clean, and 
attractive New England ‘‘meetinghouse.” 
The selectmen of Foxboro sent a formal 
vote of thanks and appreciation to the 
people of our church for the restoration of 
a landmark in the village. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


stitute of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, as assistant director. From 1934 to 
37 he was in charge of the off-campus de- 
gree credit program division of general 
education, New York University, and at 
the same time an instructor in the division 
of general education. ‘ 

Rey. Frederick A. Wilmot, of The Provi- 
dence Journal, has been chosen minister of 
our church in Fitchburg, Mass., to succeed 
Rev. Max A. Kapp. 

Rey. Cornelius Greenway, of All Souls 
Universalist Church, Brooklyn, spoke at 
Tremont Temple Baptist Church, Boston, 
Monday, Nov. 21. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Humphrey Winder 
sailed for England from Boston on Nov. 19 
aboard the Cunard-White Star liner, 
Laconia. Mrs. Winder is the former 
Daphne Maris of Joliet, Ill. As a member 
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of the group attending the liberal youth 
conference at Oxford, England, during the 
summer of 1987 she met Mr. Winder, a 
prominent Unitarian layman, whose home 
is near Manchester, Lancashire, England. 
They were married in Joliet Nov. 8 by Dr. 
Walter Henry Macpherson. During the 
few days they spent in Boston prior to sail- 
ing ten or twelve local members of the 
youth group entertained them at dinner 
and a social evening. 


Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, Dr. Norman D. 
Fletcher, and Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley 
are among the sponsors of a testimonial 
dinner to be given in honor of John Haynes 
Holmes of New York November 29, in 
which the mayor and leading citizens rep- 
resenting many churches are uniting. 


Rev. H. T. Crumpton of Bay Minette, 
Ala., went to a private infirmary Nov. 19 
for an operation to remove a cataract from 
his left eye. He will be there for ten days. 


Miss Susan M. Andrews had as her guest 
recently Dr. Edna L. Acheson, director of 
religious education at Park Central Church, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Miss Acheson was here to 
address the Universalist Sabbath School 
Union and the Greater Boston Professional 
Workers group at their regular meetings. 


Dr. Owen Whitman Eames, minister of 
Unity Church, Springfield, Mass., was re- 
cently elected a vice-president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Council of Churches. 


Rev. Francis P. Randall of Brockton, 
Mass., was the preacher at the union 
Thanksgiving service in that place on 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 23. 


California 


Pasadena.—Rey. Charles Clare Blau- 
velt, D. D., pastor. Dr. Blauvelt began 
his pastorate at Throop Memorial Church 
on Sept. 4. During July and August vesper 
services were held each Sunday in the 
beautiful Memory Garden of the church. 
These services were conducted by Rev. 
Rol Welbourn Benner, now minister of All 
Souls (Universalist-Unitarian) Church in 
Riverside. A printed monthly parish news 
bulletin, The Pasadena Universalist, has 
been started. Howard L. Watkins, psycho- 
logical counselor, is continuing for the 
second year his mental hygiene and per- 
sonal adjustment clinic under the sponsor- 
ship of this church. His office is in the 
parish house, and he spends two days each 
week in private interviews with indi- 
viduals seeking assistance in solving their 
personal problems. In addition Mr. Wat- 
kins lectures each Thursday evening in 
the parish hall. Mrs. Ruth Cornell Fuller, 
famous throughout Southern California as 
an interpreter of books, plays, and poetry, 
presents a Book Interpretation Hour in 
Throop Hall on the first Sunday evening 
of each month. This is the third year of 
her appearance in Pasadena under the 
sponsorship of this church. Monthly 
workers’ conferences for the church school 


teaching staff, led by Dr. Blauvelt, have 
been instituted. New curriculum materials 
have also been introduced in several de- 
partments of the school. The opening 
dinner of the Laymen’s League in Sep- 
tember drew forty men to hear Dr. Glenn 
L. Lembke of Pasadena Junior College 
speak on some problems of modern educa- 
tion. On Nov. 16 Dr. W. L. Hardin, editor 
of World Affairs Interpreter, addressed the 
laymen on his recent book, ‘‘Democracy.”’ 
On Oct. 23 representatives of Unitarian 
and Universalist churches from Oakland 
to Riverside met in this church to consider 
a program of closer co-operation on the 
Pacific Coast between these two denomina- 
tions. A committee was appointed to ar- 
range for a state conference in February. 
Last year four women’s groups in the 
church were merged into the Women’s 
Society, with a single treasury and board 
of officers. The society meets each Thurs- 
day for a varied program, which includes 
welfare sewing, home arts study, mission 
study, and a reading circle. Except for an 
annual rummage sale the budget of the 
society is raised by pledges. All other 
money-making schemes have been dis- 
continued. Mrs. Blauvelt was elected 
president in September to fill the unex- 
pired term of Mrs. Benner. A group of 
about thirty-five people in the church have 
pledged themselves to spend a portion of 
each day in directed meditation and pri- 
vate devotion. “The Upper Room”’ is 
being used at the present time by this 
group, but it is planned to use other de- 
votional material later. The Y. P. C. U. 
has long taken an active part in national 
and local union affairs, and this year the 
Sunday evening meetings are drawing 
from twenty to thirty-five young people. 
Dr. Edson Reifsnider and Miss Flora 
Turner gave a series of talks recently on 
Universalism and the Universalist Church, 
at the suggestion of the young people. 
It is planned to continue this series later in 
the year. Boy Scout Troop 28 and Girl 
Scout Troop 40 meet at the church each 
week. On Oct. 28 a reception for Dr. and 
Mrs. Blauvelt was held in the home of 
Mrs. Margaret Bowen, with about 150 
members of the church present. In the 
receiving line were Mrs. Bowen, Dr. and 
Mrs. Blauvelt, Don Austin, president of 
the board of trustees, and Mrs. Austin. 
Lester B. Brown, who is in charge of the 
literature rack in the church vestibule, re- 
ports that since the first of September 411 
pamphlets, leaflets, and booklets have 
been taken. 


Massachusetts 


Brockton.—Rev. Francis P. Randall, 
pastor. New parish officers have been 
chosen as follows: Clyde Whittemore, 
president, succeeding Warren Shaw, 
who has served nearly twenty years; 
Donald Crosier, vice-president; Charles 
Osborne, re-elected, clerk. A successor to 
John Rooney, treasurer, who has also filled 


his office twenty years, has not yet been 
chosen. Mr. Randall is leading a discus- 
sion group on ‘‘War and Peace” in the 
Young People’s Methodist Institute. One 
hundred young persons are enrolled in the 
group. A number of our church school 
workers are taking advantage of the Train- 
ing School held during the fall at the Cen- 
tral Methodist Church. It is in charge of 
Mrs. Randall. The parish Christmas fair 
will be held on Dec. 7 and 8, with a turkey 
supper the first evening, and an enter- 
tainment the second evening. 
Marlboro.—Rey. Arthur M. Soule, 
pastor. This church was represented at 
the installation of Dr. Cummins as General 
Superintendent, in the Malden church, by 
eleven, including the minister and his wife, 
and at the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
General Sunday School Association in the 
same place six attended. The Ladies’ 
Social Circle enjoyed a covered dish supper 
in connection with their October meeting 
in the social hall. Oct. 20 Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis F. Putnam, for over fifty years active 
members and workers in the church, ob- 
served in a quiet way the fifty-eighth an- 
niversary of their wedding, and on the 22d 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Baker observed their 
fiftieth wedding anniversary. The Ladies’ 
Circle served a public cold meat supper 
Novy. 3 in the social hall with good patron- 
age, and on the evening of Nov. 21 they 
held a public whist party in the same place. 
Several of the men’s club members en- 
joyed the laymen’s banquet at Worcester 
on the 18th. Mr. Soule gave the sermon at 
the union service of the churches of the 
city on Thanksgiving Sunday, Nov. 20, in 
Holy Trinity (Episcopal) Church. On 
the evening of Nov. 25 a community sing 
was held in the social hall. The church 
made a larger contribution to the work in 
Japan and: Korea than usual, as did the 
church school which held a special service 
when its gift was made. 
Hardwick.—Rev. Harold I. Merrill, 
pastor. The Hardwick Community Church 
has been a busy place since the opening of 
church the first Sunday in September. 
The ‘“‘big wind”’ damaged our two churches 
to the extent of about $3,500. Extensive 
repairs are now being made on the Con- 
gregational church property, especially to 
the roof and steeple. The Universalists 
will probably replace their steeple some- 
time next spring. At the parish supper 
on Oct. 28 179 sat down to a bountiful 
meal prepared by a committee headed by 
Mrs. E. Gordon MacMillan. Reports of 
the various organizations were given by 
Mrs. Olga MacNintch, Mrs. Frances God- 
dard, and Mrs. Nelson Smith. Singing was 
led by Chester Goodfield. The speakers 
were Rev. George Tuttle, field secretary 
for Congregational Churches of Western 
Massachusetts, who spoke on ‘‘The Value 
of the Church to the Community,” and 
Rey. Joseph Beach, pastor of the First 
Universalist Church in Worcester, who 
spoke on “Stewardship.” The annual 
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chicken-pie supper, served by the Woman’s 
Union on Nov. 9, added nearly $150 to 
the treasury. The church lost a much 
loved worker by the sudden death of Mrs. 
Gertrude Sawyer Clark, wife of Frank 
Clark. Mrs. Clark became superintendent 
of the Sunday ‘school of the Congrega- 
tional church in 1903 and of course be- 
came the superintendent of the church 
school of the Community Church when 
that body was formed. She was also 
president of the Woman’s Missionary 
Union and treasurer of the local Grange. 
She was a member of the Friends Society, 
but gave herself loyally to the work of 
the local church. The funeral was held 
from the Congregational church with Mr. 
Merrill officiating. Miss Marion Dennis 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
church school. Miss Dnnis is a graduate 
of Tufts College in the class of 1936. Mrs. 
Arthur Goodfield has been elected president 
of the Missionary Union. 

Palmer.—Rey. F. A. Mooney, pastor. 
The hurricane did considerable damage to 
memorial windows and to the roof of the 
church. The bell was lifted clear of the 
bearings but did not fall from the belfry. 
It has been jacked into place and window 
and roof repairs have been completed. 
Church school attendance has been very 
satisfactory since sessions were resumed. 
Several new teachers have been added to 
the staff. The superintendent, R. C. 
Kempton, gave a talk on “Preparing to 
Teach” to the officers and teachers at the 
November workers’ conference. These 
supper conferences are held monthly. Miss 
Ethel Richmond is director of young 
people’s work, and has already organized a 
junior Y. P. C. U. An active senior union 
has existed for several years. The Ladies’ 
Social Union conducted a supper and a 
rummage sale, and are getting ready for 
their annual fair and turkey supper on 
Dec. 6 and 7. The Fortnightly Club, al- 
though not primarily a fund raising group, 
always manages to contribute generously 
to the financial support of the church. 
The Clara Barton Guild, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Fred J. Hodson, is having a 
successful year. A new feature of the 
club’s activities is the publication of an 
attractive four-page bulletin, listing of- 
ficers, coming events, roster of members, a 
statement of the purpose of the Guild and 
a biographical sketch of Clara Barton. 
The Guild served a baked bean supper to 
the public Saturday night, Nov. 19. The 
men did a great deal of work around the 
church during the summer and are getting 
ready to install new lights and clean and 
paint the church school rooms. The usual 
large delegation attended the Laymen’s 
banquet in Worcester, Nov. 18. At Sun- 
day morning worship a new order of ser- 
vice is being used. Fred J. Hodson is the 
new director of the choir. 


New York 


Brooklyn, All Souls—Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, pastor. Plans have been made 


to celebrate the centennial of the society 
in 1945. The entire church property is 
debt free—so is the social hall. There is a 
new debt of $9,650 on the parsonage, built 
in 1928 at a cost of $30,329.46. During 
the past ten years the people have reduced 
this debt to $9,650. A six year campaign 
has been launched to raise $15,000 cash to 
wipe out the entire debt—allowing a high 
shrinkage caused by deaths, removals. or 
inability to keep paying in pledges. AlI- 
ready $6,500 has been pledged or cash 
given. 
largest since the present pastor came to All 
Souls in 1929. There are two choirs, 
senior and junior, with a combined mem- 
bership of thirty-eight. Y.P.C. U. meet- 
ings are the largest since 1929, averaging 
this fall eighty to eighty-five. Field trips 
are made to interesting places in Man- 
hattan. The pastor goes on these trips, and 
sometimes as many as eighty are in the 
group. Sunday, Noy. 13,a fellowship sup- 
per was held with twenty-seven juniors 
and seventy-three seniors present. Visitors 
from Good Tidings Universalist Church 
came with their pastor, as well as three 
Y. P. C. U. visitors from Newark, N. J. 
Officers of the Y. P. C. U. are as follows: 
President, Norma E. Piazza; vice-presi- 


dent, Nelson Gates; secretary, Norma 
Muhlberg; treasurer, Edler Thornis. The 
junior officers are: President, Priscilla 


Landis; vice-president, Robert P. Smith; 
secretary, John Wesley Cornwell; treas- 
urer, Judith Meyer. A monthly young 
people’s magazine entitled The Compass is 
published. Compass staff members are: 
Frank E. Tilley, editor; Robert V. El- 
lems, assistant editor; Gwen E. Wilson, 
secretary; Earl F. Hebberd, staff artist; 
junior editors: Patricia Rottger and Wil- 
liam Borgess. On Thursday, Oct. 27, 187 
people attended the harvest dinner and 
Colonel Louis Annin Ames, president of the 
New York State Convention, brought of- 
ficial greetings. The Associate Arts of 
Brooklyn held an exhibition of paintings, 
etchings, photography, poetry, ete., at 
this church and it was well patronized and 
given favorable comments in the press. 
The minister is the chairman of the Ad- 
visory Council of the Associate Arts of 
Brooklyn. On Sunday, Nov. 20, at three 
p.m., 450 people attended the piano recital 
given by Janet Williams and her pupils. 


North Carolina 


Rocky Mount.—Rev. W. H. Skeels, pas- 
tor. The morning services are being 
broadcast every Sunday duringNovember. 
Mr. Skeels has received many favorable 
comments from persons who had never 
before heard a Universalist sermon. The 
fifteen minute daily broadcasts are being 
continued from 5.45 to six o’clock every 
afternoon except Saturday and Sunday. 
Recent Northern visitors have been Rey. 
Clara E. Morgan and Miss Louise Blan- 
chard, both of Cohocton, N. Y., and Dr. 
Stanard Dow Butler of Poland, N. Y. 
The Sunday school has grown until it 


Morning congregations are the_ 


outnumbers the morning congregation. 
A junior choir is being organized from 
among the members of a high school class. 
Several successful social events have been 
held since the reopening of the church in 
September. Mr. Skeels is an active mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club and will present 
the paper at the December meeting of the 
City Ministers’ Association. A great 
many calls are being received for clothing 
and children’s shoes. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. D. M. Sterling is minister of 
Plymouth Congregational Church, Elroy, 
Wis. 

Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt is minister of 
the Universalist church in Brattleboro, Vt. 

Dr. Willard C. Selleck is minister emeri- 
tus of the Universalist church in River- 
side, Calif. 

Charles T. Greene is president of the 
Ridgewood, N. J., chapter of the Unitarian. 
Laymen’s League. 


* * 


MOVING DR. LOWE 


The Rockland Courier Gazette brings us 
this interesting bit of news about the mov- 
ing of Dr. and Mrs. Lowe from their home 
at 52 1-2 Summer Street, Rockland, to a 
new home on the same street at the corner 
of Union Street. Lawyers, doctors, bank- 
ers and other business and professional 
people donned old clothes and did the ac- 
tual moving of the furniture from one 
house to the other. Then Mrs. Lowe 
served coffee and doughnuts. It was an 
evidence of love for pastor and wife, who 
are rendering happy, successful service. 

The Editor. 


The Gazette said: “Admirals, generals, 
commodores, captains and commanders 
of work assembled Monday night at an all- 
Hallowe’en stunt of moving the parson, 
Dr. John Smith Lowe from where he has 
been residing to the Morris Perry house 
just vacated by Mr. Perry at the corner of 
Union and Summer Streets. All these 
talented gentlemen were members of the 
Universalist parish and took great pleasure 
in this helpful task of moving their very 
popular and beloved pastor and wife.” 

* * 


WOMEN’S ALLIANCE OF BOSTON 


The first meeting of the season of the 
Women’s Alliance was held at Bethany 
Union, Friday, Nov. 18. Forty-seven 
members and guests were present. Mrs. 
Dewick presided. Mrs. Spear, the new 
matron, reported that she had met with 
co-operation in assuming charge of the 
Bethany Union family, now numbering 
thirty-four. Gifts of quilts and table- 
cloths have been received with gratitude. 

Dr. Cummins was the special guest and 
speaker. His subject was “The Special 
Service Our Women Can Render the 
Church.” He said in part that the women 
comprise three-fourths of onr congrega- 
tions, do four-fifths of the manual labor, 
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but only ten percent are organized. He 
urged the women to do worth while work in 
the best possible way, to work with united 
front to proclaim Universalism, when and 
where most needed. He made these sug- 
gestions: Maintain true churchmanship, 
concentrate on a united project and do it, 
and each live up to her potential power. 
Lunch followed in the diningroom, with 


the usual round table reports from the - 


churches represented. Mrs. Dewick was 
happy in announcing six new members 
for the Alliance. 
Lottie B. Cooke, Recording Secretary. 
* * 
ASSOCIATED CHURCH PRESS 
SPEAKS 


Representing the editors of the Protes- 
tant religious journals of America, the As- 
sociated Church Press, through its presi- 
dent, Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor of 
The Christian Leader, Boston, on Nov. 15 
sent the following telegram to Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull: ‘‘The Associated 
Church Press, shocked in common with al! 
Christians of the United States by Ger- 


many’s barbaric assault on Jews, which” 


violates the basic principle of the brother- 
hood of all races for which Christianity 
stands, wishes to record its approval of 
the measures already taken by the De- 
partment of State. They are symbolic of 
that abhorrence with which Christians 
view the fruition of hatred fostered by the 
Nazi government.” 
* * 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1447) 
into the deviousness of its windings and 
will come to appreciate its deeper necessi- 
ties. The reader will also be given a 
broader perspective whereby to view many 
of the international incidents of recent 
occurrence, from the invasion of Manchou- 
kuo to the hysterically publicized sinking 
of the Panay. The book is interestingly 
handled and written with a simple felicity 
of statement which reflects also a clear- 
ness of thought on the part of its authors. 
To anyone having a serious interest either 
in the purely political aspects of the con- 
temporary Far Eastern situation, or in its 
profounder human relationships, this book 
will prove a storehouse of carefully weighed 
findings on the subject. 
Sheldon Christian. 
* * 


A Book to Read Very Soberly 


The World Court. By Manley O. Hud- 
son. (World Peace Foundation. Paper, 
75 cents. Cloth, $2.50.) 

The complete title of this work describes 
its content in minature: “The World 
Court: 1921-1938. A Handbook of the 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice.’ The present edition is the fifth, 
brought up to March 1, 1938. The book 
is not the kind one might remain up late 
nights with to read for entertainment, but 
it is one with which one might remain up, 
during days of spectacular international 
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These four new series will please all children. 


PGi rir AC ONS FORGE Erk = - - ~ 


Hear Ye! 


Members of the W. N. M. A. 
Men’s Club— 


Ministers— 


Know all ye people .....! 


On December First 
YOU CAN BUY Ye COPY 


OF Ye BOOK 


Religion Says You CAN 


By DILWORTH LUPTON 


Minister of the Unitarian-Universalist Church, Cleveland, Ohio 


“The world may crack up, but not I! I mustn’t crack up with it!” is the 
cry of humanity today. Let this book help you fashion within yourself 
a triumphant soul that refuses to crumble, no matter what happens. 


Make this book a Special Christmas Gift to your particular friends 


The price is only $1.50. Write to us for information about our com- 
mission plan ta members of Universalist organizations. 


Q THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


° 


Series No. 71 


three designs for the grades: Cradle Roll, Beginners, 
Primary, and Junior. Very attractive. 


Price, 10 folders in a package: 25 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
BOS TOWN, 


Hear Ye! 


Young People’s Christian Union— 


Each package contains 


MASS. 
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stress and strain, and read very soberly, 
wondering why this greatest of interna- 
tional institutions, the World Court, is 
left without the full support of our great 
United States. 

In a foreword, Dr. Hudson gives a 
synopsis of the story of the establishment 
of the Court and such technical informa- 
tion as the methods of election of members, 
its jurisdiction, how its expenses are met, 
and its work. In another section, the 
“instruments” relating to the setting up 
of the Court by the League of Nations are 
presented. A catalogue of the publicae 
tions of the Court, its judgments, orders, 
and advisory opinions, make up the larger 
part of the body of the book. The story 
of attempts to secure the participation of 
the United States in its activities is given 
documentarily in the latter part. Even 
the bare record of the urgings of our own 
greatest statesmen, together with that of 
the defeat by the Senate of all efforts to 
bring about our fuller participation, reads, 
in these days of international anarchy, 
like a tale told at the twilight of a day that 
has seen the barbarian burst asunder the 
unmanned gates of the city. 

Sheldon Christian. 


* * 


SUNDAY SCHOOL INSTITUTE 


The Metropolitan Universalist Sunday 
School Institute will be held at the Floral 
Park, N. Y., Universalist church on Nov. 
29. The speaker will be Dr. Paul Dawson 
Eddy, president of Adelphia College, who 
will speak on ‘Building Builders.” Re- 
ports will be given from the New York 
State Sunday School Convention and from 
the Murray Grove Institute. 


* * 


SUGGESTED READING IN PREPA- 
RATION FOR PARTNERSHIP 
SUNDAY 


‘How Far Can the Ideals of the Church 
Be Successfully Practiced in Business To- 
day?” 

This is the topic which has been chosen 
for the next annual continent-wide, inter- 
denominational, minister-laymen, partner- 
ship project for Sunday, Jan. 29, when 
Unitarian, Universalist, and increasing 
numbers of Congregational, Methodist, 
Baptist, Episcopal and other ministers 
will preach simultaneously from their pul- 
pits on the subject after discussing it pre- 
viously with their laymen. 

The following books are recommended to 
the ministers and laymen who will partici- 
pate in the preaching and the preliminary 
and post discussions: 

“The Case for Democracy—And Its 
Meaning for Modern Life,” by Ordway 
Tead. Association Press, New York City. 
Reviewed in the Novy. 24 issue of The 
Christian Register by Sanford Bates. 
Quoting from Mr. Bates: ‘‘The author dis- 
cusses these questions: Is Christianity 
practical? Can ‘success’ in business be 
achieved by one who practices the Chris- 
tian virtues? Have the stern competitions 


of industrial life eclipsed the fundamental 
notions of liberty, equality and fraternity? 
Can the idea of self-interest be exalted? 
Must the business man accept one alterna- 
tive or the other, to be Christian and fail, 
to succeed at any cost?” 

“Honesty,” by Richard C. Cabot, Mac- 
millan, Boston, $2.50. Reviewed in the 
May 14 issue of The Christian Leader by 
Dr. Harold E. B. Speight, and in the Oct. 
20 issue of The Christian Register by Rich- 
ard B. Koster, who says: ‘‘Dr. Cabot is for 
that aggressive honesty which ‘bids us 
remake our world, department by depart- 


ment.’ It includes chapters of definite 
value on honesty in industry, education, 
art and religion.” 

“Fake Security’’ by Bernard J. Reis. 
Equinox Book Publishing Company, New 
York City, $2.75, quoted by Victor S. 
Yarros in his article ‘‘Abuses under Capi- 
talism—Can They Be Prevented?” which 
appeared in the Oct. 17 issue of Unity. 
Mr. Yarros says of Bernard Reis: “‘He is no 
rabble rouser, no agitator, no politician. 
seeking high office. He is an accountant 
of repute and he has served utilities, cor- 
porations, and Big Business all his life.” 


Recommended Gift Volumes 


An American Annual of Christmas Literature and Art 


Eighth Annual Volume 


‘Edited by Randolph E. Haugan 


Photo- 
graphs, Art Reproductions, Poetry, Carols, 
Legends, and Yuletide Observances—all 
these are skillfully woven together, pro- 
ducing not only an amazing value for 
$1.00 but a gift much appreciated and 
long treasured by anyone and everyone in 
Zona.Gale, Eveleen Harrison, 
J. B. F. Hallock, Elsie Singmaster, Grace 
Carl Sandburg, are the 


Christmas Stories, Articles, 


the home. 


Noll Crowell, 
literary contributors. 


Seventy-two pages, 10 1-2x 14, en- 


closed in pictorial gift box 


Gift Edition, paper cover, $1.00 


Christmas in 


Also available, 1937 edition Christmas in Many Lands. Price 35 cents each 
Order of 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street 4 2 


Many Lands 


A Real Gift for Groups or Classes 


32 pages of beauty 


It would be hard to find a more de- 
lightfully different gift for friend or class 
members—and at the cost of little more 
than a greeting card. Interesting Christ- 
mas observances, stories, poems, photo- 
graphs, carols; all illustrated in many 
colors. Included this year is the Elsie 
Singmaster historical story of the Landing 
of the Swedes in America. Size, 10 3-8x 
13 3-4. Complete with presentation en- 
velope. 


35 cents each, postpaid 


$3.00 per dozen, postpaid 
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Mr. Reis says in his book “‘Simply stated, 
honesty plays little part in American 
business,” and goes on to show wherein 
the dishonesty lies and to make remedial 
suggestions. 

“‘Aristocracy of Business,’’ by Austin T. 
Levy, a pamphlet published by the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League for free dis- 
tribution. Copies may be had on request. 

The Unitarian Laymen’s League, which 
initiated the minister-laymen partnership 
plan several years ago as a method of con- 
sidering the more controversial current, 
social and economic problems, will act as a 
clearing house of information for the 
project this year on ethics in business. 
Churches are requested to notify the 
League of their intention to participate in 
the project whether on Jan. 29 or another 
date, and to report on it afterward. 


Notices 


KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


October-December, 1938. Daily service at twelve 
noon except on Saturdays. Organ recital Monday 
by Raymond C. Robinson. Worship with brief ser- 
mon Tuesday-Friday. 


Preachers 


Nov. 29-Dec. 2, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D., 
First Parish, Milton. 

Dec. 6-9, Rev. Ashley Day Leavitt, D. D., Har- 
vard Congregational Church, Brookline. 

Dec. 13-16, Rev. Oscar E. Maurer, D. D., Center 
Church, New Haven. 

Dec. 20, Rev. G. Ernest Lynch, Second Congrega- 
tional Church (Unitarian), Marblehead. 

Dee. 21, Rev. Duncan Howlett, First Congrega- 
tional Society (Unitarian), New Bedford. 

Dee. 22, Rev. Harry C. Meserve, First Parish 
Church, Cohasset. 

Dec. 23, Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, First Univer- 
salist Church, Salem. 

Dee. 27-30, Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, D. D., Em- 
manuel Church, Boston. 

* * 


CHAPIN HOME 


Services second and fourth Sundays at 3.30 p. m. 
1938 
Nov. 27, Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley, New York City. 
Dec. 11, Rev. Benjamin F. Saxon, D. D., New York 
City. 
Dec. 25, Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1939 
Jan. 8, Rev. Joseph Fischer, Jamaica, N. Y. 
Jan, 22, Rev. Egbert C. Macklin, Jamaica, N. Y. 
Feb. 12, Rev. Andrew Magill, D. D., Jamaica, N. Y. 
Feb. 26, Rev. J. Allison MacRury, Woodhaven, N. Y. 
March 12, Rev. Howard V. Ross, D. D., Jamaica, 
N.Y 
March 26, Rev. Kenneth G. Richards, Valley Stream, 
N.Y 
April 9, Communion Service, Rev. H. Elmer Peters, 
Floral Park, N. Y. 
April 23, Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D., New York City. 
May 14, Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
May 28, Ethel Freeman Nickelsen, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pa 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR FOR THE 
' CHURCH YEAR 1938-1939 


1938 
_ Oct. 10-15 Inauguration of the Church a Fellowship 
of Learners. 
Oct. 22 49th Birthday of the Y. P. C. U. 
_ Oct. 23 Laymen’s Day. 
Oct. 25 G.S.S. A. 25th Birthday. 
Nov. 6 All Souls Sunday—lInternational Church Ex- 
tension Offering. Armistice Sunday. 
Nov. 13 International Friendship Offering in Church 
Schools. 
Nov. 20 Thanksgiving Sunday. 


Dec. 25 Christmas Sunday. 

1939 

Jan. 15 Young People’s Day. 

Feb. 12 American Friendship Offering in Church 
Schools . 

Feb. 19 United Church Day—Offering for United 
Service. 

Feb 22 Ash Wednesday—Women’s Dedication Day. 

April 2 Palm Sunday. 

April 9 Easter. 

April 30 Philanthropic Offering in Church Schools. 

May 14 Mother’s Day—The Festival of the Home. 

May 21 International Goodwill Sunday. 

May 28 Memorial Sunday. 

June 11 Children’s Sunday. 

July 5-9 50th Anniversary Convention National 


oP. Cale 
* Ok 


UNITARIAN HOUR ON THE RADIO 
Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, will speak on Station WHDH, 


Boston, 830 kilocycles, on Sundays, 1.45 to 2 p. m., 
Oct. 9 through Jan. 1. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 


denominational purposes 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New Brians town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


“Tt is a curious and interesting fact that each generation is inclined to 
believe that it has . . . somehow or other reached final truth... . It 
may be.worth while . . . to glance back to the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. . .. The students of the period . . . had begun to lose the zest 
which comes when one is faced with problems involving doubt and uncer- 
tainty. One of the great physicists of the period announced that apparently 
all the discoveries in physics had been made. . . . Hardly had this eminent 
Victorian scientist closed his lips when Roentgen discovered the X-rays, the 
Curies discovered radium, and the Victorian physicists’ world picture began 


to dissolve before their eyes.” —W. W. Cook. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


Psteieor COLLEGE 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 


Dr. Leonard Carmichael, President 


A COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions »« »« Progressive 


curriculum , Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 


SCHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women for 


the ministry of a new day ««* College founded by Universalists .+. Carries 
on their standards of liberal education. 


OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 
or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Graduate Studies 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 


Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 


Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 
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Crackling 

Lady (to taxi-driver): “Now I wish you 
to be extremely careful. When you come 
to a crossing wait until the police tell you 
to go on, and if the streets are slippery 
drive very slowly.” 

Driver: “All right, ma’am, and in case of 
a haccident, which ’orspital would you 
like to be taken to?’’—Chicago Tribune. 

* * 

Aunt Hetty: ‘“‘Sakes alive! I don’t be- 
lieve no woman could ever have been so 
fat.” 

Uncle Hiram: ‘‘What y’ readin’ now, 
Hetty?” 

Aunt Hetty: “‘Why this paper tells about 
an Englishwoman that lost two thousand 
pounds.”’—Hxchange. 

* ak 

Scientist: ‘‘Do you realize what wonders 
there are in a drop of water?” 

Noowed: ‘‘Sure, my wife and I spent our 
honeymoon looking at one.” 

Scientist: ‘What! Gazing at a drop of 
water?” 

Noowed: “Uh-huh; Niagara Falls.’’— 
Exchange. 


* * 
. 


A Middle Western lecturer states that 
it’s the wide-headed people who make 
most of the decisions, but a glance at the 
day’s news sometimes suggests that maybe 
“fat-headed’’ would have been the better 
term.—Boston Transcript. 

ok * 

“The difference between the cow and 
the milkman,” sneered the disgruntled 
customer, ‘‘is the cow gives milk.” 

“Aye, so,’’ said the milkman, “and 
another difference is that the cow doesn’t 


give credit.’’—Exchange. 
* * 


e 


Neighbor: “Is this your ball in my gar- 
den?” 

Boy: “‘Are there any windows broken?”’’ 

Neighbor: ‘‘No, sonny.” 

Boy: “It’s my ball, then.’’—Chicago 
Tribune. 

* * 

Admittedly, a man has always looked 
grotesque enough in one of those regulation 
stove-pipe toppers, but, then, he never 
whittled it off to a point and stuck a long 
feather in it—Top o’ the Morning. 

* * 

Neighbor Joyner: ‘‘My, but your daugh- 
ter Sally is growing fast.”’ 

Neighbor Rygg: “Oh, I don’t believe 
she’s any worse than the other young folks 
in town.”’—Atlanta Constitution. 

* * 

Hitler will have no army to put in the 
field when the highways of Germany are 
filled with new $300 automobiles. He’ll 
need all his men for traffic cops.—Boston 
Transcript. 

* * 

Editor: “I only accept work from au- 

thors with well-known names.”’ 


“The adventurer is within us and contests for favour with 
the social man we are obliged to be.” —William Bolitho. 


Through Lands of the Bible . 
by H. V. Morton 


Alone , ; : 
by Richard E. Byrd 


Listen! The Wind “ 2 


by Anne Morrow Lindbergh 


Trending into Maine . : 
by Kenneth Roberts 


Derelicts  . : : 
by William McFee 


Captains Outrageous. 
by Morton Gill Clark 


"Oa Top of the World . 


by Lazar Brontman 


Patagonian Year . : 
by Bruno Nordaug 


Zaca Venture : ‘ 
by William Beebe 


Ezekiel Travels. 
by Elvira Garner 


Boy’s Book of the Sea . 
by Charles Boff 


“When others fail him, the wise man looks 
To the sure companionship of books.” 


—Andrew Lang. 


Order from 


The Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street 


Author: ‘Fine. My name’s Jones.” 
Exchange. 


Travel and 
Adventure 


$3.00 
2.50 
2.50 
4.00 


2.50 


3.00 


3.00 


2273 


2.207 


1.50 


2.00 


Boston, Massachusetts 


